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PREAMBLE 
1. The Co-Financing Programme. 


Under the terms of the Co-Financing Programme, 6.25% of the national development 
cooperation budget goes each year to the four Co-Financing Organisations (Central 
Agency for Co-Financing Development Programmes (CEBEMO), Inter-Church 
Coordination Committee for Development Projects (ICCO), Netherlands Organisation 
for International Development Cooperation (NOVIB), and Humanist Institute for 
Cooperation with Developing Countries (HIVOS)). These resources, which are 
allocated to the organisations according to a fixed ratio, are intended for programmes in 
developing countries which promote the social and economic independence of the 
poorest and most vulnerable members of society. The conditions and agreements made 
by the Netherlands government with the Co-Financing Organisations concerning the 
Co-Financing Programme, covering criteria, responsibilities, evaluation etc, are laid 
down in the Programme Financing Agreement (PFM). The model agreement dates 
from 1980 and was extended after evaluation in 1984 and in 1988 for a further four 
years. Before 1980 each co-financing project had to be approved by the government 
authorities. Since the introduction of the Programme Financing Agreement, the 
Co-Financing Organisations have been able to carry out their programmes 
independently, accounting for their policy and their administration of financial 
resources retrospectively. 


The most important principles and criteria applying to the Co-Financing Programme 
are as follows: 


- projects must be aimed at the achievement or improvement of civil, political, 
economic, social and cultural rights as embodied in the United Nations 
Covenants. 

- programmes should be directed at the promotion of active Participation by 
groups and individuals in the development of their own communities. 

- programmes should help to enable the very poorest groups and individuals to 
make independent provision for their own Subsistence in the long-term. 

- factors which play an important role in the selection of programmes are local 
initiative, active local involvement, implementation under local management and 
the existence of reliable structures with qualified staff for implementation. 


The political responsibility for the Co-Financing Programme lies with the Minister for 
Development Cooperation. To ensure that he is able to carry out this task, a number of 
Management instruments have been agreed on. The Co-Financing Organisations 
present lists of projects and draw up annual reports on policy and funding, which, after 
approval by the Minister for Development Cooperation, are officially presented to the 
Netherlands Parliament. Programme evaluations are another such instrument. 


2. Programme evaluations 


To monitor the openness and the quality of programmes, the Directorate-General for 
International Cooperation of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Co-Financing 


Organisations jointly conduct a number of programme evaluations every year in each of 
the three continents. 


The programme evaluations are designed to shed light on the functioning of the 
Co-Financing Programme and to help to improve the quality of the assistance provided, 
in terms of both policy and implementation. As the programme evaluations are carried 
out jointly, they constitute a learning process of great importance to the parties 
concerned, namely the Netherlands government, the Co-Financing Organisations, the 
counterpart organisations and the target-groups in the developing countries. 


The following main themes have been agreed upon for the period 1990-93: 


— income-generating activities 
— human rights/democratisation 
— sustainable agriculture/environment 


Every evaluation will pay explicit attention to the representation of and participation in 
the decision making by women in the programmes as well as to environmental issues. 


ES The procedure 


The programme evaluation team consists of representatives of government, 
Co-Financing Organisations and the counterpart organisations under the leadership of 
an independent expert. If so desired, the team may also include a local expert who does 
not work for but enjoys the confidence of the counterpart organisations. The 
independent expert is responsible for the final draft of the report, which is put together 
by the members of the team. The team discusses their draft findings, conclusions and 
recommendations with the counterpart organisations before leaving the country 
concerned. The report is then presented to those who commissioned it, namely the 
Co-Financing Organisation and the Directorate-General for International Cooperation. 
After it has been approved by the Minister for Development Cooperation it, too, is 
presented to the Netherlands Parliament. 
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Village Community Development Society 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
The Non-formal Education Approach 


Organizations and individuals working in the field of non-formal education in South 
India take different positions. Some stress that non-formal education is part of a social 
liberation process, the aim being to bring about a cultural revolution that changes 
attitudes, values and thought-processes amongst the poor. Others consider non-formal 
education to be no more than a special form of regular education, aiming at the 
improvement of school facilities in backward areas and the poor’s access to them. The 
variations in vision result in development programmes of different types. 


The team revised the focus of the evaluation in accordance with this diversity, and 
thereby adopted a broader focus than was included in the terms of reference. 


Background to the Evaluation 


Cebemo and the Dutch government agreed to focus the 1991 programme evaluation for 
India on the non-formal education (NFE) programmes carried out by Cebemo’s 
partners. The reason for this was that NFE makes out a substantial part of the 
development efforts of the NGOs Cebemo supports, and a systematic review had not 
yet been made. 


Three secondary level organizations were selected for the evaluation on the basis of the 
fact that they represent different approaches and set-ups to the issue of non-formal 
education. A geographical spread was also adopted. The organizations chosen for the 
evaluation are based in Andhra Pradesh (APSSS), Tamil Nadu (SAG) and Karnataka 
(CSM). 


An elaborate desk study preceded the evaluation in the field, which took place from 2 
to 30 October 1991. The evaluation team consisted of the following persons: 

Drs. J. Koetsier, independent researcher 

Mr. W. Zoet, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, DPO/MP 

Mr. M. Roekaerts, Cebemo 

Mr. S. Fernando, independent consultant in Asia 

Fr. F. Franco, representative of Cebemo in India. 


Three organizational levels were necessarily included in the evaluation. The secondary 
level organizations which were examined cover a large geographical area and act as 
umbrellas and facilitators for primary level groups. The primary level groups, which 
make out the second organizational level, are responsible for implementing the 
non-formal education programme amongst the target-group, and often maintain a high 
degree of (financial) autonomy. Finally, there are the organizations set up by the 
target-group themselves in response to the non-formal education efforts. 


The Non-formal Education Programmes 


The three secondary level organizations included in the evaluation are: the Andhra 
Pradesh Social Service Society (APSSS) in Andhra Pradesh, the federation of Social 
Action Groups (SAG) in Tamil Nadu, and the Cluster School Movement (CSM) in 


Karnataka. 
Description of the APSSS programme 


APSSS was established in 1978, following a mandate of the Andhra Pradesh Bishops’ 
Conference. Its objective is to assist the poor in becoming aware of their Situation, to 
organize them and to encourage the resulting groups to find ways and means to improve 
their socio-economic situation. 


APSSS covers a very large geographical area (eleven dioceses), and is a multi-tiered 
organization. It implements a non-formal education programme at the primary level, 
and also has a state-level Support structure (head office, training centre). The 
non-formal education programme is actually carried out in the dioceses. Activities are 
directed towards clusters of five villages, and focus on the marginalized illiterate adult 
population. 


The non-formal education programme consists of target-group formation and 
awareness-building, making use of educational forms and materials developed by 
APSSS | itself. Target-group associations are encouraged to undertake action 
programmes yielding individual and collective benefits. A pyramidal structure (from 
village committees to regional committees in five Steps) has been developed for the 
target-group and is in the process of implementation. 


The APSSS programme: findings and assessment 


APSSS has built up an impressive network of target-group associations in the state. The 
organization has reached one-third of the villages in the dioceses of Eluru and 
Khamman, although the network may be less extensive in other areas. In its fourteen 
years of existence, 18,000 persons have received non-formal education. 


The team observed a high level of awareness regarding the value of solidarity, financial 
independence and political influence, particularly among female target-group members. 
The impact of APSSS’s Programme is qualified by a few factors, however. Scheduled 
castes appear to be under-represented in target-group associations, and Christians 
Over-represented. The avoidance of confrontation and political involvement undermines 
the capacity of the grassroot-organizations to tackle their situation. 


The most successful economic programmes appear to be the saving schemes patronized 
by the women’s organizations. 


The target-group associations have undertaken a variety of activities which have 
resulted in collective and individual improvements in the living situation. They have 
mobilized substantial government and private resources to this end. 


With regards to sustainability the team concluded that the strategy of leaving the 
expansion of the programme to new areas to existing target-group organizations is 
promising and is bearing fruit. 


APSSS’s hierarchic structure is a negative point. The staff operate at a great (physical 
and communications-wise) distance from the center, which nonetheless tries to 
determine their work through detailed instructions. This method appears to have severe 
limitations. 


Description of the SAG-programme 


The origin of the umbrella-organization called Social Action Groups lies in the 1970s. 
Socially motivated Catholic university students moved to rural areas and established 
groups which focused on the rehabilitation of the poor through non-formal education. 
The federation of Social Action Groups, which was established in 1985, unites 42 
like-minded action groups working in South Arcot District, Tamil Nadu. Several of 
these are Cebemo counterparts. 


The purpose of the federation is to enable the primary level groups -which are 
autonomous in all respects- to share experiences and to improve their functioning 
through, for example, training and collective actions. The long-term goal is to facilitate 
a poor people’s movement for change and development. 


SAG has two paid coordinators. Seven committees consisting of representatives from 
the primary level groups formulate plans and activities in various fields. 


The evaluation team also examined the programmes of two SAG member-organizations 
working in a limited number of villages. Non-formal education includes 
awareness-building as well as efforts to improve the access of the target-group to formal 
eduction opportunities. In addition to non-formal education the organizations have 
implemented substantial income-generating and training cum demonstration projects. 


The SAG-programme: findings and assessment 


Considered as a movement, the team felt the social action groups have gained results. 
The position of lay Christian action groups vis-a-vis the Church has been strengthened, 
and "dalit consciousness" (awareness of the rights of untouchables) has been developed. 


However, the team was critical of the federation of SAG and its member organizations 
on a number of points. It was of the impression that the relationship between SAG and 
the affiliated groups is ad hoc and the level of democratic functioning low. SAG lacks a 
real objective: instead it seems to adjust itself to the power play of various large groups. 
The limited analytical capacities found at the primary level are replicated at the level of 
the federation, which was also found to be inwardly focused. There were few indications 
that SAG has had a direct input in the activities of the primary level groups. 


There seems to be an unhealthy competition between many of the social action groups, 
and a lack of interaction with other development groups in the same geographic area. In 


ill 


addition, many of the groups lack professionalism and managerial skills, which 
sometimes affects the programmes seriously. 


Description of the CSM-programme 


The Cluster School Movement is a programme set up by the Centre for Non-Formal 
and Continuing Education (CNFCE) in 1987. CNFCE’s Purpose is to function as a 
service centre for development work in Karnataka and to provide professional support 
to organizations active in the field of non-formal education. The Cluster School 
Movement was set up to undertake the latter activity, and has become the major 
programme of the centre. 


Besides working with already existing organizations, CNFCE also encourages (groups 


so-called Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward Castes, regardless of 
religious affiliation. 


The evaluation team also examined the programmes of three primary level 
organizations affiliated to CSM. 


The CSM-programme: findings and assessment 
The team felt that the results of the CSM-programme are incommensurate to the inputs 


that have been used. With a staff of only two persons, it has mobilized, inspired and 
Supported more than nine organizations. CNFCE was felt to have succeeded in 


The main reason for the successful attainment of goals is the CSM training programme, 
which combines social analysis with field experience. The fact that it is largely carried 
out by the staff of the primary level organizations has contributed to efficiency. 


the greatest advantages of the CSM-programme is its replicability, 


The team observed a clear rise in awareness amongst the target-group serviced by the 
CSM-affiliates. Women appear to have specially benefitted from the programme. The 
movement has achieved remarkable success in providing pre-school education to a large 
number of economically and socially deprived people and reducing primary school 
dropout rates in its area of operation. Considerable success has also been achieved with 
regards the the establishment of target-group associations at the village-level. These 
associations have been able to take up a variety of activities to improve their life 
situations. 


The primary level organizations affiliated to CSM have not succeeded in enhancing the 
economic position of the target-group substantially, however. Target-group associations 
have also not made concerted efforts to enter local elections. 


The major weakness of CSM is that managerial and training functions are presently 
concentrated in the hands of two persons. If socio-economic problems in the region are 
to be systematically tackled, other kinds of expertise may need to be included in the 
core team. 


General conclusions 


In view of the constraints the organizations face in the field, the team considered the 
quantitative output of the non-formal education programmes to be sufficient. The 
efficiency of the effort varies, and is often related to the individual capacities and 
motivation of personnel. 


The team concluded that the awareness-building programmes initiated by the partner 
organizations have contributed to social change within the target-group communities, 
without, however, resulting in substantial grassroot-level leadership. Collective 
bargaining efforts have resulted in improved access to public services. Poverty has not 
been rolled back structurally, which is not surprising in view of the rigidity of the Indian 
social structure and the still quite narrow base of the movement. 


Women are the backbone of the movement initiated through non-formal education. 
Their response to awareness-building and organization-building efforts has been above 
average in all the programmes considered. 


The access of poor sections of the population to formal education has improved 
remarkably as a result of the programmes carried out. 


The non-formal education programmes score low in terms of enhancement of the 
target-groups’ economic position, and a breakthrough of major economic impediments 
has not been achieved. The team does not consider this surprising, however, as 
non-formal education was intended primarily to facilitate political action, and not to 
initiate economic projects. 


A request from Cebemo’s partners. 


During the debriefing session in New Delhi Cebemo’s partners who Participated in the 
programme evaluation requested the team to ask the Netherlands government that, in 
implementing bilateral programmes with NGO’s on the NFE-level (e.g. Mahila 
Samakhya), it would be advisable if the embassy obtains an overview of the of NGO 
network in India, in order to get a more equitable representation of NGO’s in these 
programmes. 

They also remarked that integral development demands for the recognition of 
fundamental human rights. Since these are continuously abused in India and the NFE 
approach could be instrumental in improving the human rights of the target-group, 
Cebemo’s partners Suggested that the Netherlands government, in financing NFE 
programmes, should link its assistance with the human rights issue. 
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FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Findings and conclusions. 
1. Organization, Output and impact of the programmes 
Organization 


The three state-level organizations considered in the evaluation differ in the way they 
are structured. APSSS includes primary level work and secondary level support in one 
integrated and hierarchic structure. SAG, on the other hand, is a loosely structured 
federation in which the state-level agency (SAG) does not do much more than 
coordinate the activities of individual member organizations. CNFCE, finally, is a 
support organization with no direct involvement on the primary level. The organizations 
it assists all subscribe to its philosophy, however, and some are monitored more closely 
than others. 


Although the Cebemo partners operate on a state-level, the target-group-organizations 
do not surpass the taluk-level. Efforts are now been made to set up networks on the 
district-level. 


The team distinguishes two kinds of grassroot-organizations: organizations based on 
limited solidarity (restricted to dalits, Christian dalits, tribal, Siddis, etc.) and 
class-based organizations (dbobi, cobblers, quarry workers, ete): 


The partners who participated in the evaluation appear to have a rather rigid 
management structure, leaving little room for participation of the target-population. 
The input of the target-group is generally indirect and reaches the decision makers 
through structured channels, i.e. through animators and coordinators. 


Staff 


The three secondary level organizations have a very limited staff (two to three persons). 
They restrict themselves to the training of community organizers and animators, 
coordination and monitoring of their affiliates. At the primary level the number of staff 
differs significantly. APSSS, working in 11 dioceses has a limited staff of about 40 
animators. The CSM and SAG-groups, working in restricted areas, have a staff ranging 
from 10 to 50. 


The composition of the staff does not always reflect the composition of the 
target-groups. The majority of participants in the programmes are women. They play a 
significant role in bringing and keeping the target-population together. But few of them 
are represented in the staff and participation in higher decision making bodies appears 
to be incidental only. 


The staff at the secondary level are all intellectuals and highly competent in the field of 
Non Formal Education. They have less expertise in other fields such as economy. At the 
primary level commitment and dedication often make up for competence and expertise, 


especially in the field of income generating activities. Expertise with regard to planning, 
monitoring and evaluation as well as office and financial management is generally week. 
Analytical capabilities are restricted to the micro-level. 


Staff-training and Staff-upgrading is well coordinated and regular for CNFCE- and 
APSSS-affiliates but rather week for the SAG-groups. 


Target-groups 


The partner organizations considered in the evaluation all have a Catholic background 
or find their inspiration in Christian values. The target-groups, however, are composed 
of the rural poor regardless of caste and creed. APSSS and CNFCE work among 
marginalized illiterate tribal and harijan populations whereas the SAG-groups who 
Participated in the evaluation mainly works among Christian Dalits. 


At project-level target-groups can be distinguished as tribals or harijans, along sex and 
age group. 


Some 15 to 20 percent of the total target-population actively Participate in the NFE 
programmes. Women have a Significantly higher Participation rate then men. 


Efficiency and effectiveness 


The partners generally seem to carry out their programmes and projects in an effective 
manner. With the exception of the long-term goals, the establishment of a people’s 
movement, the objectives are realistically formulated and met. The approach, in 
general, is appropriate with respect to the economic situation of the target-group and 
the socio-cultural context in which the projects are carried out. An acceptable ratio 
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This came as no surprise to the team and is the result of both structural and functional 
factors such as the rigidity of the caste system; the fact that the boundaries of the 
intervention areas do not coincide with administrative and political boundaries, obliging 
the target-groups to intervene in different administrative units; the narrow base of the 
movement and the low degree of participation (about 15 to 20% of the target 
population); the option for a harmony model rather than for a conflict model; the lack 
of expertise of the staff to accompany the target-groups beyond the level of awareness 
raising which hampers the attainment of intermediate and long-term goals, as well as 
the limited representation of women in leadership positions. 


The team is of the opinion that specific income-generating projects carried out by the 
partner organizations have reached a point of stagnation. In some cases conditions were 
favorable and collective efforts at raising the economic status of the target-groups have 
been successful. In a few cases the team observed that these efforts rather benefitted 
individuals. The NFE approach appears inadequate to solve the economic problems of 
an entire community, especially when the poorest households are involved. 


The short-term aims of the organizations have nearly always been reached and their 
impact is clear. With regard to the intermediate aims some effects are visible but full 
impact has not been reached. The team feels that the long-term goals which the 


organizations flaunt serve more as guiding principles than as real objectives. 


Although the partner-organizations’ support has greatly helped in developing a new 
consciousness and awareness, it has not yet resulted in grassroot-level leadership able to 
decide on the strategies and directions. 


With few exceptions the projects that have been carried out are considered to be 
replaceable some instances a chain effect has been created. The team observed, 
however, that the target-population has not been given enough scope to influence the 
direction of the programme. The lack of coincidence of programmes with administrative 
boundaries has weakened the ability of the target-group to gain access to 
decision-making. 


The analysis of the relation between micro- and macro-reality is generally deficient and 
has weakened the ability of grassroot-organizations to plan and develop their own goals 
and to select common issues of broader appeal. 


ps The empowerment capacities of NFE 

The major question to be answered by the team was formulated in terms of whether 
NFE, as applied by Cebemo-partners in South India, is an adequate instrument to 
empower as well as entitle people. 

Empowerment 

The programme evaluation clearly shows that the awareness and literacy-levels of the 


target-groups have been increased. Especially women have benefitted from these 
programmes. The accentuation of harmony is a deficiency in the programmes, however, 


and makes sure that deep, conflictual problems are avoided. Bargaining power in 
matters of untouchability has increased but genuinely critical awareness of the structural 


causes of poverty is limited. 


Entitlement 


Target-groups have gained access to public services as a result of NFE. The 
over-stressing of this goal, however, has made some groups too dependent on the 
government and less creative in exploring the utilization of available resources. 


Educational benefits 


The programme has achieved remarkable success in ensuring access to formal 
education. Nursery schools open the way to primary education and coaching classes 
have considerably reduced the incidence of dropouts during primary school. The 
linkage with secondary education, however, is not yet clearly worked out. 


Economic position 


NFE scores low in terms of enhancement of the target-groups’ economic position, A 
breakthrough in major economic impediments has not been achieved. Individuals have 
benefitted but the poorest are left behind. Unequal opportunities provided by 


programmes to deal effectively with economic issues is called for. This should include 
issues such as: appropriate technology, natural resources, agrarian relations, the 
income-generating capacities of farm and non-farm activities, and managerial skills. 


Gender 


NFE has made women aware of their backward situation and the team often observed 
women claiming their rights. After centuries of double oppression they now speak out 
freely, move more freely and openly reject century old normative rules which are 
discriminating in view of their gender. Within the NFE activities, women are the motor 


the fact that not a single woman questioned the justice of different wage-levels for men 
and women. Within the Indian harmony model, on the other hand, an impressive 
degree of liberation could be observed. 


Networks 


Efforts to build networks are commendable and to a certain degree successful. Low 
Participation remains a hindrance, however, Where women are accepted leaders at 
taluk-level they are much less represented at district or State-level. 


There are few signs of an emerging movement amongst the target-group. This 
long-term objective is not always realistically formulated. It is more the motor of the 
NFE approach than a concrete realistic goal. The long-term objective was seen by the 
team as one of the major factors that contributed to group formation, solidarity and 
cohesion. To build up a real network and to bring about a people’s movement, the 
means may have to be changed drastically but the objective should not be abandoned. 


The NFE approach, its output and impact, have therefore not been evaluated in terms 
of the long-term objectives but in terms of the concrete activities and programmes 
carried out in the field. 


A concrete, but geographically situated, example of networking and the emergency of a 
people’s movement was found in Tamil Nadu where the NFE programmes have helped 
greatly in developing dalit consciousness. At the moment the fight against 
church-structures provides the groups with a clear goal. NFE has also served to 
strengthen the position of lay christian action-groups vis-a-vis the institutional 
power-structure. 


Il. Recommendations 
1. Partners 
networking, exchange of views, professionalism 


_ Since the organizations who participated in the evaluation understand NFE in 
different ways and, consequently, developed different approaches, it will be 
enriching for each one to establish a forum of exchange of ideas that can bring 
about cross-fertilization of experiences. 

_ The efforts undertaken to raise and extend the network of grassroot- 
organizations should be continued and more efforts dedicated to it. Women who 
have a leadership position at taluk-level should equally be represented at district 
and state-level. 


policy making 


_ Shifts in policy should not be made quickly and without serious evaluation. Such 
shifts lead to inconsistencies and confusion in the target-group. Shifts-in_policy 
should be a reflection of the expressed needs and aspirations of the 
target-groups and be in line with the developmental level reached by the 
target-groups. 

- Supportive organizations should seriously strive to involve the target-group 
effectively in policy-making and programme development. Special attention has 
to be paid to the involvement of women at all levels of project-planning, 
-impementation and -evaluation. 

_ More realism is required in the formulation of the intermediate and long-term 
goals, so that false expectations are not raised and people can look at these 
objective as feasible/obtainable, leading to greater interest and continuity of the 
programme. 


xi 
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NFE programmes, besides focusing on entitlement and getting access to 
government schemes could, in the development of peoples power, give more 
emphasis to encourage people to display more selfinitiative to solve their own 


and community problems. 
management and expertise 


Animators and coordinators should be trained in social analyses, gender and 
ecological issues, and organizational behavior so that their competence increases 
with the progress achieved by the target-groups. In service training should be 
frequent. 

Training in the fields of culture and development, environmental issues, women 
and development, could help organizations to identify long-term effects of their 
interventions so that the possible negative effects can be avoided. 

The role that women play in the Programmes should be acknowledged and their 
position and responsibility in the programmes and organizations should be 
brought in line with their role. 

To improve efficiency and effectiveness Organizations should insure that the 
boundaries of intervention areas are co-terminous with the 
administrative-political boundaries. 

Organizations should develop concrete means and procedures to effect a 
transfer of power and responsibilities to the grassroot-level organizations at the 
proper time. 

To deal effectively with economic problems organizations should be ready to 
interact with developmental agencies, to explore the possibilities of establishing 
cooperatives or unions and to provide specific skills (planning and marketing) to 
their staff. 


monitoring and reporting 


In the implementation of the programmes at least equal importance should be 
given to the qualitative character; more attention should be given to imparting 
more depth to the various interventions. Reports submitted to Cebemo should 
be detailed and transparent. Quantitatively as well as qualitatively. 


To Cebemo 


To foster relevant training programmes for its partners in South India Cebemo 
should encourage the creation of locally based training panels of experienced 
persons to design and conduct training programmes for animators and 
coordinators. These training panels have to be related to the context of each 
organization. 

To prepare a seminar open to Cebemo partners in India as a follow-up of this 
evaluation dealing with some fundamental issues like role of women, economic 
development and social action, caste and class, ecological issues, democratic 
management structures etc, 

In developing NFE programmes members of socially marginalized communities 
have to be consulted as resource persons so that Cebemo may utilize more 


effectively their insights and experience to make these programmes more 
effective. 

Field-officers of Cebemo should establish direct contact with grassroot- 
organizations and grassroot-levels so that the supporting organizations do not 
become the only source of information for Cebemo. 

Cebemo has to adhere to a strict funding policy in accordance with the contract 
and consistent with the field reports and other enquiries. 
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CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION: SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE 
PROGRAMME EVALUATION 


1. Aims and objectives 


Programme evaluations have as their objective: to gain deeper insight into programme 
results, to enhance policy-making and to contribute to the discussion regarding the 
quality of the Dutch co-financing programme. In line with these goals, Cebemo and the 
Netherlands government agreed to focus the programme evaluation for India on the 
non-formal education (NFE) programmes carried out by Cebemo’s partners. 


A desk study on the programmes and projects of three Cebemo funded partners active 
in the field of non-formal education was carried out by an independent researcher in 
the summer of 1991. The main source of information was the Cebemo archive in which 
all material relating to projects is kept. The information drawn from the files was 
supplemented by interviews with Cebemo staff officers responsible for the programme 
in South India. This desk study served as an initial source of information for the team 
and was frequently used as reference material in the field. The desk study was also used 
to check the validity of the terms of reference (see Appendix 1) and to draft a checklist. 


On the basis of the desk study the team formulated an operational definition of 
non-formal education in terms of entitlement and empowerment: non-formal education 
includes activities that contribute to awareness-raising of the target population and to 
increased access to power and the resources of the country. In accordance with the way 
in which it is understood by the primary organizations participating in the evaluation, 
there are four main types of NFE grouped in two categories. The first category consists 
of educational activities for children of school-going age. The focus is primarily on 
gaining access to formal education and ensuring continuous attendance, particularly at 
the primary school-level. Methods include the establishment of nursery schools, 
boarding schools, coaching classes, drop-out centres, summer camps, and the 
development of innovative teaching materials for primary education. 

The second category of NFE focuses on adult-education, and includes three types. The 
first focuses on functional literacy and includes a range of activities from learning to 
sign one’s name to reading, writing and mathematical skills. The second type aims at 
achieving access to vocational education through informal training and/or formal 
education. It involves activities such as skills training, cottage and home industries and 
agricultural training. The final type includes awareness-raising and organization-building 
activities at the grassroot-level. The main aim is to obtain access to social services and 
economic benefits provided by the government and also, whenever possible, to 
participate in administrative and political institutions. 

The major policy issue the programme evaluation examined was whether non-formal 
education is an adequate instrument to empower people. To measure the impact of the 
NFE-programmes that the Cebemo partners have carried out, the following questions 
served as a guideline. 


1. How do the various primary organizations understand NFE (vision)? Have shifts 
in emphasis taken place in the course of time and have concepts been rethought 
and reformulated? 


va How is this vision translated into concrete programmes and activities 


(approach)? 

3. What specific goals do the primary and secondary organizations aim at in their 
NFE-programmes (objectives)? 

4. What means and resources do they have at their disposal (means)? 

5. What results have been achieved in the NFE-programmes (impact)? 


The impact of the NFE-programmes was analyzed from two points of view. 


How effective and efficient is the organization in implementing the programme? 
Effectiveness relates to the extent in which the organization has been able to 
focus its activities and achieve results. 

Efficiency is defined as the ratio between the means applied and the results of 
the programme. 


zs Was the organization successful in achieving its aims in the field, and are the 
results sustainable? 
Success is measured in terms of direct programme output (increased literacy or 
awareness), ancillary effects (organization-building and bargaining power, 
resulting in access to government schemes and economic activities), and the 
contribution to the realization of long-term goals such as the establishment of a 
people’s movement and the overcoming of structural constraints. 
Sustainability refers to the extent to which the target-group (and, when an 
umbrella-organization is involved, the primary organization) is able to continue 
activities on its own without outside support (dependency versus autonomy). 


2. Methodology 


The organizations included in the evaluation have been involved in NFE at three 
interlinked-levels. Three secondary level organizations representative of the (diversity 
of) Cebemo involvement in the field of NFE in South India were taken as a point of 
departure: they are the first level considered. Each of them covers a large geographical 


The second level consists of primary level organizations in direct contact with the 
target-group. They are responsible for implementing the programme; many of them 
maintain a high degree of financial autonomy vis-a-vis the umbrella-organization. The 
primary organizations included in the evaluation were all related to one of the 
aforementioned secondary organizations. 


The final category consists of the grassroot-organizations operated by the target-groups 
themselves; they are the main result of the NFE-programmes which have been 
implemented. 


The team analyzed the impact of NFE-programmes by first examining the three levels 
separately and subsequently investigating the relationship between them. 


Various methods to collect information were used. First of all, discussions were held 
with the officers of the primary and secondary organizations involved in order to revise 
the data from the desk study. They focused particularly on organizational aspects. A 
semi-structured interview method was utilized. 

Secondly, open-end discussions were held with coordinators and animators working in 
the programme. The intention was to gain more insight into the activities and projects 
that had been implemented. These exchanges formed the basis for an initial judgement 
on the overall-impact of the organization and the programme. 

The third and most detailed-level of information-gathering took place at the 
target-group level. The team aimed at achieving insight into various issues: how the 
target-groups view the actual and future role of the intermediary organization, their rate 
of and motivation for participation, and their assessment of achieved social and 
economic changes. Opinions were sometimes bluntly and sometimes covertly expressed. 
The major question to be answered was whether the benefits achieved were to be 
credited to the intervention of the intermediary organization or to other factors. Since 
NGOs tend to assume that their interventions contribute to the upliftment of the 
target-group and blame external factors for their lack of success, the perceptions of the 
target-groups were the major indicator for impact-measurement. 

Finally, the team had detailed talks with representatives from resource-organizations 
including AICUF, CHAI, PRIA, and ISI. 

The fact that interviews were held on four levels enabled the team to cross-check 
information and to refine its approach as the field-work progressed. 

Initial findings regarding the observed achievements and failures were discussed with 
the officers and staff of the organizations. These sessions aimed at obtaining feedback, 
the results were incorporated in the report. 

The selection of target-group communities was carried out by the secondary level 
organizations who were requested to arrange field-visits according to specific criteria. 
The first criterium was the duration of NGO involvement: villages in which the NGO 
had only just started activities, in which activities had been consolidated, and in which 
they had been terminated were ‘ncluded. A second criterium was the state of the 
target-group organization: active, dormant or newly contracted. Finally, communities in 
which the programme was considered to have been a success were contrasted with 
communities in which this was deemed less so. The team visited approximately fortyfive 
target-communities in the course of the evaluation. 


During the field work the team operated in two groups in order to avoid disrupting 
village life unnecessarily. The first group paid special attention to the organizational and 
management aspects of the secondary organizations whereas the second concentrated 
on the concrete programmes and projects carried out in the target areas. Individual 
team members were asked to focus on specific aspects such as spearhead projects, 


organizational aspects, contextual analyses and processes of change. 


Since only a limited number of case studies could be made the team had a meeting with 
coordinators and/or animators of other primary groups affiliated with CNFCE, SAG 
and APSSS (see list in appendix 2) during its debriefing sessions. This allowed for 
insight into operational procedures, vision and approach, as well as programmes of 
groups not visited in the field, 


a Impact measurement of awareness-building programmes 


The development of a specific methodology for impact measurement of awareness and 
conscientization programmes was one of the major concerns of the team. It opted for an 
approach which places less value on quantitative data than on the judgement of the 
target-groups regarding the impact of the programmes and projects implemented.! The 
report is based on a combination of a qualitative and a quantitative approach. 


The impact of NFE on awareness was measured by perceived changes in three areas. 
The first relates to the target-group’s understanding of themselves, the oppressor and 
the causes of poverty and oppression. To measure this element the team looked for 
changes in self-image (from lower to higher), the conception of the oppressor (from a 
benevolent figure to an enemy), and the analysis of causes of poverty. The latter point 
includes the ability to relate the characteristics of the natural environment to agrarian 
relations in the village, to distinguish class and caste factors and finally to perceive the 
impact of all of these factors on the political situation. 


The second area relates to the type, mode and quality of the actions taken by the 
target-groups. The team, for example, looked into the origin of actions: did they 


The team gathered quantitative data on: actions that had been undertaken to obtain 
community assets (drinking wells, electricity); self-reliance (income-generating 
schemes); access to government schemes (Savings, housing, buffaloes) which contribute 
to the economic development of the target-groups; changes in attitudes and habits 
(sending children to school, health and Sanitation); organization and registration of 
associations or sangams;” and political achievements (number of representatives at the 
level of the ward and the panchayat). 


approach was arrived at during the discussion sessions on the occasion of the initial writing-up of the 
report Delhi. 


The third area the team focused on was the organizational strength of the target-group 
associations created. It considered the structure of organizations, the distribution of 
power, the democratic content of the organization, and the mechanisms of control 
(rewards and penalties) developed. Finally it looked into the capacity the organizations 
had developed for bargaining with the government or other groups in order to improve 
their position. 


4. Composition of the team 

The team consisted of: 

Drs. J. Koetsier, independent researcher 

Mr. W. Zoet, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, DPO/MP 
Mr. M. Roekaerts, Cebemo 

Mr. S. Fernando, independent consultant in Asia 
Fr. F. Franco, representative of Cebemo in India. 


The final report, in a complete as well as in a popular version, will be used as a working 
document for a seminar on non-formal education in India in 1992. To prepare for this 
seminar, the report will be discussed by the primary and secondary organizations which 
took part in the evaluation. It will also be sent to partner organizations carrying out 
similar programmes. 


5: Limitations of the programme evaluation 


The team is aware of and has tried to make up for the inevitable limitations of an 
evaluation exercise. First of all, although the NGO’s which participated in the 
programme evaluation represent a variety of primary and secondary organizations active 
in the field of non-formal education, they are not necessarily representative for the 
whole NFE network nor for the programme as implemented by Cebemo’s partners in 
India. For one thing, the evaluation limited itself to the rural areas of South India and 
neglected the rapidly expanding urban areas. 

Secondly, the number of case studies was restricted. For this reason, the conclusions 
drawn in this report cannot be generalized to the whole of the non-formal education 
programme in India, nor to all activities of the secondary umbrella organizations. 

As is usual in evaluation exercises, the team faced time limitations. This might explain 
what the reader could consider to be an incomplete and sometimes superficial analysis. 
Also, base-line data (quantitative analyses) were not readily available and often 
fragmented. This fits in with the general observation that NGO’s pay little attention to 
base-line data against which to judge performance and that even fewer keep irack of 
project costs and benefits. All data referred to have an indicative character. 

Finally, the (all-male) composition of the team may have introduced a gender-bias to 
the study, although the team has done its best to avoid this. 


6. Set-up of the report 


Chapter 2 provides an inventory of relevant issues in India, focusing on non-formal 
education. Cebemo’s policy with regard to India is also described. 


Each of the three following chapters focuses on a secondary level organization 
supported by Cebemo. Being the eldest, the APSSS programme is examined first in 
chapter 3. Chapter 4 is devoted to the Social Action Groups in Tamil Nadu and chapter 
5 to the youngest offshoot, the Cluster School Movement. As these organizations have 
influenced each other Substantially the chronological set-up also throws light on 
developments in the conception of NFE in South India. 


Chapters 4 and 5 also contain the analysis of the programmes of primary organizations 
affiliated to SAG and CSM/CNFCE respectively. These "cases" are described 
elaborately as they reveal the real impact of the approach at the target-group level. The 
chapter on APSSS (chapter 3) does not include a similar annex. The reason for this is 
simple: APSSS unites the secondary and primary levels within one organizational 
structure. It’s impact on the grassroot-level is therefore discussed in the main body of 


the text. 


Chapter 6 contains the conclusions and recommendations of the team with regard to 
the organizations studied and NFE in general. It is followed by a set of appendices. 


CHAPTER 2. INDIA AND CEBEMO POLICY 


A summary of recent political and economic developments and a brief overview of the 
Indian administrative and political structure, focusing on the southern states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu is provided in the following paragraph. Paragraph 
2 focuses on developments in the field of NFE in India. Cebemo’s policy with regard to 
India is described in paragraph 3. 


it A birds-eye view of relevant issues in India 


The administrative and political system 

The twentyfive states and seven union territories into which India is divided have 
authority over a large portion of their internal affairs, including development policy. 
States are divided into smaller administrative units called districts (excluding Jammu, 
Kashmir and Assam there were 429 in 1991), which again consist of blocks (or taluks) 
and finally, at the village-level, panchayats. The administrative head at the district-level 
is the district commissioner, at the block-level a tahsildar is appointed. 


India has a system of universal adult franchise. Citizens vote in national elections, and 
also elect representatives to various bodies at lower levels. At the lowest level citizens 
elect a panchayat, responsible for a group of several villages. At the block-level and the 
district-level as well, there are bodies representing the voter (this 3-tier system is found 
in Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, but not in all other states). On the 
state-level there is a legislative assembly which is elected for a period of five years. The 
leader of the majority party in the assembly becomes chief minister. 

All elected bodies have seats specially reserved for scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. 


There is a large number of agencies responsible for development. Although many 
development efforts are carried out through the state administrative machinery, there 
are many national programmes which are implemented through separate channels. 


Political developments 

The present period is one of the most difficult and troubling of India’s history since 
independence in 1947. On the economic side, following various crises, a course has 
been chosen which diverges widely from the one intimated by the first prime minister, 
Nehru, which focused on self reliance and an Indian version of socialism.-Liberalization 
of the economy has received priority, but its benefits and disadvantages are disagreed 
upon and remain highly uncertain. On the political front the rise of Hindu nationalist 
parties and the disarray of Congress has led to new constellations. Finally, the country 
faces substantial disarray due to social and religious tensions and separatist movements 
in various quarters. 


Separatist movements are very active in large parts of North India such as Punjab, 
Jammu and Kashmir, and Assam; they control large territories and the Indian military 
has been unable to eradicate them. From time to time crises occur and there is no 
evidence of a solution. Instead, radicalization seems to take place. In other areas the 
government also faces guerilla resistance and action. Large portions of Andhra Pradesh 


are de facto Naxalite country, and the North Sri Lankan guerilla group LTTE regularly 
causes disturbances in Tamil Nadu. 


In the past few years national politics in India have been highly unstable and 
characterized by changing political alliances and short-lived governments. Plagued by 
difficulties and waning support, the Congress government of Rajiv Gandhi called 
elections in 1989 and was replaced by a coalition government consisting of Janata Dal, 
BJP and leftist (communist) parties (the so-called National Front). This government led 
by V.P. Singh toppled in November 1990 on the issue of reservations for backward 
castes. Subsequent elections did not produce a clear winner, and a minority government 
was formed by Janata Dal (S), a party which only a little earlier had broken away from 
Janata Dal. The new prime minister, Chandrashekhar, was able to govern only because 
Congress (I) promised Support in parliament. Having a very unstable basis this 
government fell in the Spring of 1991 and new elections were announced. The 
assassination of Rajiv Gandhi in Tamil Nadu, a few days before the elections were to be 
held, shocked the country and ironically contributed to the election victory of Congress 
(I), which was, however, leaderless. P.V. Narasimha Rao, being uncontroversial and 
generally accepted, was brought forward as new party leader and assumed the office of 
prime minister in July 1991. His minority government is supported in parliament by the 
National Front. The Hindu nationalist BJP, relying particularly on votes from the 
northern states but also for example in Karnataka, has become the main opposition 


party. 


The Narasimha Rao government is more stable than many had expected. Recent 
elections in Andhra Pradesh (November 1991) demonstrated the popularity of the 
prime minister and reinforced his Position. 


At the state-level the position of national parties, notably Congress, has deteriorated 
over the past decades. Many States, particularly in the South, have witnessed the rise of 
local parties. This has been particularly true in Tamil Nadu, where the Tamil Parties 
DMK and AIADMK have dominated politics since the sixties. In Andhra Pradesh, the 
Telegu Desam Party has wielded substantial influence. In Karnataka, however, 
regionally-based parties are virtually non-existent. 


The southern states 


Gandhi, LTTE. 


Although large in size, Andhra Pradesh is one of the least developed and poorest 
Indian states. Industrialization js limited and the green revolution has not had the 
influence it has had elsewhere. Adult-literacy levels are well below the Indian average 


(45% in 1991). In the 1991 state elections the Congress party achieved victory and 
formed the government. The Telegu Desam Party is the largest opposition party. 


The most striking feature of Karnataka is the rapid industrialization which has taken 
place, particularly in and around the city of Bangalore. A large portion of India’s 
high-tech industry is located here. The 1991 state elections brought about a majority for 
the Congress party, which has formed a government led by Chief Minister Bangarappa. 
Janata Dal and BJP are the major opposition parties. 


Economic developments 

Following the second oil-crisis and a period of bad harvests in the late seventies, the 
Indian government slowly started letting go of the tenets which had guided policy since 
independence: self-reliance and socialism. Since that time concerted efforts have been 
made to liberalize the economy and integrate it into the world market. A climax was 
reached in 1991, when the balance of payments reached a dangerous low and the 
budget deficit became momentous. Inspired by IMF, the rupee was devalued by 23% 
and various measures were taken to facilitate foreign investments in the country and 
promote exports and imports. At the same time, measures were announced to privatize 
public industries, limit interference in the market, decrease subsidies on various inputs 
such as fertilizers, and streamline the government-bureaucracy. These are far-reaching 
plans, and it is unclear to what extent they will be implemented (as there is also 
substantial opposition) and what their consequences will be. 


Due to liberalization the Indian economy and particularly the industrial sector boomed 
in the 1980’s. Other parts of the economy seem to have profited to a lesser extent, and 
in general it can be said that growth has benefitted the higher classes and not so much 
the lower. In agriculture and in the informal sector income seems to stagnate and even 
go down, while inflation has now reached the level of fifteen percent. It is estimated 
that at present about half of the Indian population is living below the poverty line. 


Recent figures indicate that economic growth has declined severely since 1990. 
Following the devaluation of the rupee IMF supplied India with a contingency loan and 
is further expected to provide a large financial input. Whether this measure, in 
combination with the liberalization policies which will be further elaborated upon in the 
eighth 5-year plan starting in April 1992, will be sufficient to solve India’s economic 
problems and particularly those of the poor cannot be predicted. Two things are clear: 
there is an economic crisis on hand, and the approach with which it is being tackled is 
new for the country. 


Social issues 

A variety of social issues trouble India. The prolonged state of poverty of a very large 
(and increasing) portion of the population presents a problem of breathtaking 
proportions. Alongside and in fact intimately related to poverty is the discrimination 
encountered by many social groups. It takes place on many fronts and affects various 
categories of people: landless labourers, women, depressed castes and tribes, lower 
classes, and others. Discrimination occurs in the areas of jobs, education, income 
opportunities, religion and public and home life. It is important to note, as much that is 
happening in the field of non-formal education is directed towards combatting 


discrimination and improving the access of discriminated groups to resources previously 
denied them. 


A number of social tensions wrack the country on a national level. The BJP and other 
radical Hindu parties have effectively tapped Hindu religious sentiment, sparking 
conflicts with the large Muslim community. The Ayodhya shrine, where a mosque 
stands on the reputed birthplace of Krishna, has become the symbol of Hindu 
revivalism and a major political issue. In 1990 Hindu-Muslim riots took place on a large 
scale throughout the country. The rapid rise of the BJP in the political arena indicates 
that religious sentiment is widespread and likely to play a large role in future political 
developments as well. 


Although the Christian community in India is small (2.6%) and draws less attention, 
religious tensions affect them on a smaller scale as well. 


The caste tensions provoked by the reservation issue has resulted in more than political 
conflicts alone: all over the country fights, lynchings and self-immolations have been 
taking place, making it a very volatile and hot issue, and affecting inter-caste relations in 
all fields. 


2. Educational policies in India 


The main emphasis after independence has been on the development of the formal 
system of education. Although much has been invested to increase equality through 
systems of positive discrimination, i.e. the reservation scheme for the scheduled castes 
and tribes, the aim, to reach universal primary education within 10 years after 
independence (1957) is still far away in 1991. The high drop-out rates since (60% at 
standard 4) combined with the low overall literacy rate of 36,2% shows the low 
effectiveness of the national system of education to cater for the needs of all. 


According to Weiner, India is the world’s largest producer of illiterates and child 
laborers. Of the 82 million Indian children within the 6 to 14 age group, half do not 
attend school. (M. Weiner, Suffer the Children, Far Eastern Economic Review, 
7 February 1991) 


Of those who enter the first grade, only 4 out of 10 complete four years of schooling, 
the minimum necessary to achieve literacy. With this extraordinarily high drop-out rate 


it is no surprise that literacy remains so low - only 40.87% of India’s population can read 
and write. And those numbers are actually growing. Between 1961-81, the total number 
of adult illiterates in India increased by 5 million a year, or from 333 million to 
437 million. 


The increase is alarming in view of the attempts of the Indian Government to bridge 
the gaps in educational development throughout the years (the 1964-1966 plan of the 
Kothari Commission, the NPE of 1986 and most recently the NPE (Review of National 
Policy on Education) of December 1990). Universal education at least for the age-group 
6-12 and a minimum of schooling for all adults will not be realized through the 
expansion of the present system of formal education, in spite of the many attempts to 
create multiple entry systems. 


This is fully recognized by the Indian government. In its approach to the seventh 
Five-Year-Plan (1985) it was recognized that "the existing educational system is felt in 
its contents and processes to be dysfunctional to the requirements of the country, and in 
need of radical change". The document "Challenge of Education - a Policy Perspective" 
issued by the Ministry of Education warned that, "if adequate measures are not taken 
for the spread of education the chasm of economic disabilities, regional imbalances and 
social justices will widen further, resulting in the building up of disintegrative tensions".. 
"Unless new educational structures are created, the drop-out rate will continue and by 
the end of the century there will be 500 million illiterates (i.e. half of the illiterates of 
the world) in India. 


When the Indian government, during the short Janata period that followed after the 
Emergency, launched it NAEP (National Education Programme) with the cooperation 
of the NGO sector to stimulate a grassroot-level approach to educational development, 
many NGOs responded eagerly. 


Non Formal Education as an instrument to assist the common people in becoming 
aware of their situation, to organize them in groups and as a group to find ways and 
means to improve their socio-economic situation by claiming what is rightfully theirs, 
became the favorite approach for community development and people’s empowerment 
in India. 


The NFE approach, according to W. Fernandes (Action Groups and Macro 
organisations in: Social Action, ISI, 34,2,1984), is the result of a historical process. 
Development programmes and technical projects had been developed in an attempt to 
build up the economic standard of the less privileged through agriculture, cooperatives, 
small scale industries, technical training etc. When experience and evaluations showed 
that the benefits of these programmes ultimately gravitated to the rich, leaving the poor 
where they were at the outset, if not worse off, the Indian activists where in full 
agreement that if India were to make a real break-trough in its developmental efforts, it 
is absolutely essential to change the present system and work towards a greater 
participation in power and use of the resources of the country. 


D’Abrero (Non Formal Education for Awareness Building in W. Fernandes (ed), 
People’s Participation in Development, ISI, 1980) observed that many voluntary 
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organizations began to feel that economic inputs alone could not overcome poverty 
which, they felt, was the result of the oppressive social structures. Their experiences as 
well as other developments in the country convinced them that the dominant sections 
tended to get most of the benefits of the economic growth-oriented technical and other 
organizational inputs. A new type of education, geared towards making the weakest 
sections aware of their situation in order to help them become active agents of their 
own development and change in their society, was considered essential. 


Social activists claim that the formal educational system has remained unchanged since 
colonial times and consider the system to be unsuitable for the needs of the Indian 
people. They like to recall that Gandhi himself rejected the system "for he felt that 
rather than enabling the masses to liberate themselves from the oppressive system, it 


concrete life situation. It is paternalistic and passive, and is based on a mechanical 
concept of the consciousness which has to be filled because it is empty". 


The definition of non-formal education used by the social activists in India is thus much 
more restricted than it generally suggests, i.e. every kind of education that is given 
outside the formal school-structure Such as evening classes in the same school premises, 
classes under a mango tree, classes for drop-outs, adult literacy classes, sewing, 
Carpentry and electrical fitting classes and vocational classes. 

The Non Formal Education approach is thus seen as a Process to "enable the masses of 
the people to become conscious of the reasons why they have remained so long in 


action to get for themselves what is their right. 


The terms of reference for this programme evaluation were based on this restricted 
definition of NFE, "an instrument to build up a greater participation of the masses in 
Sharing power and in using the resources of the country". When traditional forms of 
NFE were applied they too were evaluated in terms of output and impact. 


a Cebemo’s policy in India 
Cebemo’s policy regarding India is formulated in the country document of May 1989. 


The policies laid down in this document are annually reviewed and if necessary revised 
or amended, 


the Church and development agencies in India. Since Cebemo’s co-financing 
programme focuses on the Poor, special effort has been made to identify relevant 
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target-groups in the Indian polity. The categories of rural? and urban‘ poor are 
examined. Special concern is voiced for tribal populations, Harijans and backward 
classes, and women. 


The policy document also provides a detailed analysis of the NGO sector in India, its 
evolution and its (ideological and methodological) contribution to development. It 
describes the Cebemo partner network in the country and the shifts which have 
occurred since 1988. Up to this year Cebemo’s preferential partners belonged to the 
ecclesiastical network and were mainly based in South India. In 1988 Cebemo’s area of 
operation was extended to North and North-East India, and consequently the network 
broadened to include more non-ecclesiastical partners. 

The policy document also provides a financial overview of Cebemo’s involvement in 
India. The rapid growth of the Indian programme is demonstrated by the following 
figures. In 1970/71 Cebemo co-financed a total of three projects in India for a total 
amount of 1.9 million guilders. Twenty years later, in 1990, 187 projects were approved 
for a total amount of 12.1 million guilders. This amounts to slightly over one third of 
the Asia budget, and equals 7.2% of the funds allocated worldwide. 


The number of projects and the total yearly commitment has increased over the years. 
However, the average amount allocated for a project has remained more or less equal. 
An annual working budget generally averages between Dfl 50-70,000. 


Cebemo pays special attention to the development of a qualitatively strong network of 
partners. Through regular policy discussions, the creation and/or strengthening of 
regional centres and co-operative efforts with regard to specific issues and 
target-groups, Cebemo aims to contribute to the capacity of local intermediaries. 


In funding local partners, Cebemo proceeds with a certain degree of caution. Project or 
programme relations are not renewed without an evaluation of the past project as well 
as the programme taking place. In its dialogue with partners requesting funds for new 
projects or programmes, Cebemo staff always refer to existing local sources. Indian 
government facilities and special programmes for the poor (e.g. social housing, drinking 
water, education) are particularly important and Cebemo strives to complement them. 
Partners are only provided with funds when it is clear that no local means can be 
obtained. Preference is given to the realization of conditions which facilitate and 
strengthen the participation of the target-group in strategic fields. 


Cebemo aims to promote and support development efforts directed to 
awareness-raising, mobilization, organization and strengthening of the capacities of the 
target-group. It believes that in this way target-groups can begin to participate in 
processes that will ultimately lead to a structural improvement of their position. This 
development strategy is called the "entitlement approach". Genuine improvement, 


3 Landless labourers and marginal/small farmers, with special attention to women, bonded labourers, 
seasonal migrants, child workers and labourers in the non-formal rural sector. 


4 Slum dwellers, pavement dwellers and households working in the informal sector. 
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Cebemo argues, is realized through a change in existing social and economic structures 
and not by setting up parallel support systems. 


Appendix 3 contains an overview of the Cebemo programme in India: major partners, 
numbers of projects, financial commitments, and the fields in which projects take place. 
It is interesting to note that about one third of Cebemo’s projects and programmes 
(32.4%) center on education. The majority is in the field of non-formal education. This 
fact underlines the importance of the programme evaluation which is reported on in 
this document. 
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CHAPTER 3. ANDRA PRADESH SOCIAL SERVICE SOCIETY (APSSS)° 
j Background 


In 1977 the All Andra Regional Consultation of the Catholic Church came to the 
conclusion that a new orientation of development should be promoted besides relief 
and social work. Through education the poor would become critically aware of the 
causes that keep them submerged in poverty, and be assisted in the process of bettering 
themselves through participation and action programmes. It took time to persuade the 
bishops of the value of this approach. It was only during the Bishops’ Conference of 
March 1978 that the concept was accepted, and the Andra Pradesh Social Service 
Society (APSSS) came into being. The Conference gave APSSS a clear mandate for the 
promotion of adult-education in the state. The organization commenced with its task at 
the same time the government launched the National Adult-education Programme 
(NAEP). 


= Vision 


The APSSS orientation was based on ideas from various sources: the politician 
Jayaprakash Narayan, who dreamt of a community in which citizens, especially the 
weak, were organized and awakened to implement reforms and to keep an eye on their 
rulers; principles of the Catholic Church itself: social justice in relation to the kingdom 
of heaven; and Paolo Freire, with his notions of education for liberation. As Mary Pillai, 
one of the instigators of APSSS, argued: an adult-education programme, based on a 
new ideology and a new methodology naturally becomes a relevant, realistic and 
effective instrument to bring about social change through awakening and organizing the 
poor illiterate masses. 


The ideas on which the approach was based were translated to the Indian context and 
to the specific circumstances of Andra Pradesh. In fact, APSSS invested a great deal in 
the elaboration of its educational method and vision. One choice it made was to adopt a 
social harmony model instead of one including social conflict. The consequence has 
been that various kinds of discrimination (by higher castes, by men, by landlords or by 
the church itself), although not ignored, are not mentioned as an important problem. 


APSSS concentrates its activities on non-formal education, social action programmes, 
women’s development and training. The major component of its programme is 
awareness building. Participating groups have access to APSSS funds for specific 
activities. The fact that full responsibility is given to the primary level groups serves the 
ultimate goal of NFE, namely that people gain control over their own destiny. On the 
other hand this approach may leave some of the overall objectives of NFE, which can 
only be attained through meticulous training and monitoring, unaddressed. 


5 The study of APSSS suffers from important limitations. Due to time constraints the team was only 
able to review part of its programme, namely in the diocese of Eluru. 
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a Objectives 
The direct objective of APSSS was to establish a new regional structure to promote the 


education of the poor. The main goal is to assist the target-group in becoming aware of 
their situation, to organize them in groups and to encourage these groups to find ways 
and means to improve the socio-economic situation of the poor. 

An additional objective is to motivate mature groups to adopt new groups in other areas 
and to prepare them for participation in the adult-education programme. 


In the long run the organization aims at improving the conditions of the poor, the 
destitute and members of backward communities, irrespective of caste and creed. While 
retaining the diocesan structure it desires to Strengthen and improve the social 
involvement of the church and its personnel. 


4. Organization and organization-building 


APSSS is a secondary level organization with a very extensive service area (eleven 
dioceses). It has a coordinating and policy-making structure at the State-level, a main 
office in Hyderabad and a modern well equipped training center in Eluru. The 
buildings of APSSS have, for the largest part, been financed by Misereor. 

At the diocesan-level the APSSS organizational structure is paralleled by the Diocesan 
Social Service Societies (DSSS): charitable organizations supervised directly by the 
bishops. 

APSSS considers the DSSS objectives and activities of no importance for its own scope 
of operations. A dialogue between DSSS and APSSS has not been established nor has it 
been sought, even though DSSS does have a representative in the APSSS general body. 


On the basis of recommendations made in internal studies and external evaluations 
APSSS has been reorganized several times in the course of its history. Recently (1991) 
it has acquired the following features. 


The superstructure 

The Andra Pradesh Bishops’ Conference appoints a delegate to be the chairman of 
APSSS. The chairman presides over the general body meeting which is held annually. 
Three persons represent each of the eleven dioceses (33 persons in all). The executive 
committee consists of four officers (a chairman who is at the same time the chairman of 
APSSS, a vice-chairman, a secretary and a treasurer) and three members representing 
the three zones into which Andra Pradesh is divided. The Bishops’ Conference appoints 
all members of the executive committee except the treasurer, who is appointed by the 
chairman. 

The secretary of the executive committee is also the executive director of APSSS, he 
and the vice-chairman of the executive committee are responsible for policy-making at 
all levels. There is some division of tasks: the vice-chairman is responsible for financial 
matters while the executive director of APSSS runs the organization. 


The executive structure 

The activities of APSSS at the secondary level are supported by an administrative staff 
of eight people and by three trainers (in Secunderabad and Eluru). The diocesan-level 
staff consists of eleven diocesan directors (appointed by the bishop of each diocese) and 
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thirtynine coordinators and supervisors. The staff members of each diocese meet every 
week or fortnight, while the diocesan staff meet with each other twice a year. The tasks 
of the coordinators/supervisors are to attend village-unit meetings, guide village 
committees, train committee members and facilitate communication in and between 
units and villages. The training and facilitating role will be taken over by the committee 
members in the near future. 


Organization-building 

APSSS directs its activities to clusters of five villages, called units, in an area 
approximately eight square kilometres in size. A village committee consisting of five 
members is established in the nodal village and groups are formed in this and in four 
neighbouring (adopted) villages. In these villages also committees are established. The 
committee members of each of the five villages together form the unit committee. This 
committee elects its own board of five people representing each of the villages. There 
are no target-group organizations at a higher level as of yet. 


The extension strategy of APSS is as follows. After selecting a nodal village in the 
target-area, an animator intervenes and becomes friendly with a few people including 
potential committee members. Once recruited the committee members are trained by 
APSSS (training is repeated thrice a year) and subsequently guided by the animator for 
an initial period of six months. Groups are formed in the nodal village and supported by 
awareness building (popular melodies are used to transmit new ideas). The committee 
members also start visiting the four neighbouring villages following the approach of the 
animator. Every month the committee members of the five villages meet. The meetings 
are hosted by each village sequentially, and all costs are born by the host village. The 
meetings are meant to exchange experiences, obtain advice, find solutions for problems, 
monitor progress and decide on action. The unit committee operates on the basis of 
consensus. 


5; Staff and staff development 


With the exception of one all coordinators are male. The female staff of APSSS is 
mainly restricted to administrative tasks: the exception is three nuns operating on an 
all-state-level, and two lay women working in the regions of Eluru and Vijayawada. All 
other dioceses are catered to by male coordinators. APSSS legitimates this situation 
with the argument that women cannot travel alone as they may suffer harassment and 
gossip, and are not easily accepted by men if young and unmarried. 


Training is the main activity of APSSS and training programmes are organized regularly 
in the APSSS training center in Eluru. The main subject is the methodology of Paulo 
Freire. As the link with local life is a central notion of this method the APSSS staff are 
encouraged to collect material which can be used for training and for the preparation of 
teaching materials. The organization is also collaborating with the Education 
Department of Osmania University in Hyderabad on the development of a primer. 
Other kinds of educational methods and materials have also been developed: songs, 
role plays and other cultural programmes. 
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6. Target-area and target-group 


Originally, APSSS’s activities were limited to six out of the ten (later eleven) dioceses 
of Andhra Pradesh. The remaining dioceses were included in the APSSS-programme 
around 1985 after the distrust of their bishops had been overcome. 

Andhra Pradesh is a very large state, covering 273.700 sq. kilometres. Climate, natural 
resources, economic possibilities and conditions of the target-group vary significantly 
from region to region. A major distinction can be made between the coastal area and 
the inland regions. The distance from one side of the State to the other, and the time 
involved in travelling, have necessitated the delegation of much of the work to the 


diocesan-level. 


Since its beginnings the work of APSSS has expanded mainly through diocesan and 
parish structures. Although this may have created a certain bias towards the Christian 
community, the organization has insisted that all creeds be included in the programme. 


APSSS focuses its programme on the marginalized illiterate adult population in the 
rural areas of the state. Invariably, but not exclusively, this marginalized population 
consists of marginal farmers and landless labourers largely belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes or Tribes. 


Although women are mentioned as a separate target-group from its early years, a 
separate programme was established for them only in 1984. By 1986 a women’s 
development programme had been taken up in a number of dioceses, and plans were 
being made for an extension. Recently this programme has been cancelled however, 
and the Women’s Department in the central office has been abolished. Nonetheless the 
Participants in the APSSS programme are still mainly female. 


iS Activities 


The non-formal education programme at the diocesan-level is implemented by the 
coordinators and supervisors. It consists of target-group formation (as described in 
section 4) and awareness building, making use of educational and cultural forms and 
materials developed by APSSS itself. Awareness building focuses on aspects such as 
self-image, caste and class discrimination, the discrimination of women, and possible 
answers to the unjust situation. 


APSSS’s initial attempt to make use of the opportunities provided by the government’s 
adult-education thrust and Jayaprakash Narayan’s vision of reforms through organized 
action of weaker groups in Indian society were not very successful. Adult-education 


expressed a lack of interest in 4 long process of literacy-based education a short method 
has been introduced named "Useful Education", and daily adult-education classes are 
conducted on this basis. The Participants themselves decide on the content of the 
course. 
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Village associations are encouraged to undertake three categories of action 
programmes. The first category includes activities that provide direct economic benefits 
to the individuals involved (saving schemes, animal rearing, fish culture, home gardens, 
trade etc.). Secondly, activities are undertaken to assure a better future for the group, 
both socially and economically (roads, electricity, housing sites, schools, establishment 
of village organizations, women’s associations). Many of these results are achieved 
through application to government schemes. The third category consists of self-help 
activities leading to an increased positive self-image (standing for elections, combatting 
liquor use, construction of bathing places, sending children to school, learning to sign 
one’s name, keeping the village clean etc.). The target-group invests time and labour to 
realize them. 


8. Findings and Assessment 


Efficiency and effectiveness of the organization 

The team wishes to emphasize at this point that it was only able to meet the central 
team of APSSS and look into the activities in one of the areas, the diocese of Eluru. 
This diocese is a core area and may be nonrepresentative for the entire programme. 


The tasks of management, coordination, supervision and policy- making are all 
exercised by the secretary/director, while financial matters are handled by the 
vice-president. The centralization of power may prevent the organization from 
establishing a broad basis and from obtaining the inputs needed to achieve the defined 
objectives. The most critical and at the same time vulnerable position in the 
management structure is the post of secretary/director of APSSS. All information, from 
the top down as well as from the bottom up passes his desk. Being the secretary of the 
executive committee he is in charge of preparing the governing body meetings and is 
responsible for the implementation of decisions. Being the director he is responsible for 
the policy development and operationalization of the APSSS-programme. There are no 
checks and balances in the relations between the managerial structure and the 


operational structure of APSSS. 


Since the coordinators and supervisors are laymen the church does not play a major 
role in the implementation of APSSS-activities. Still it exerts influence. Board and 
management of APSSS at the state as well as the diocesan-levels are controlled by the 
church. In the dioceses implementation is monitored and supervised by the diocesan 
director appointed by the bishop. Activities both at the center and in the dioceses are 
suffused with Catholic practices. There might be a relationship between this fact and 
the relatively low participation rate of non-Christians in multi-religious villages. 


There is a strong process of institutionalization going on in Church organizations of 
Eluru and probably in other dioceses of Andra Pradesh as well. This trend has also 
affected APSSS, as can be seen in the construction of buildings (hostel and training 
hall) and the vehicles used. 


Staff members are recruited by APSSS on advice of the diocese. The staff at the 


diocesan-level now mainly have the function of "monitors", attending unit meetings, 
carrying out some coaching, and reporting the progress made to the central office. The 
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field-staff is not involved in policy development, nor are they consulted regarding 
changes in programmes, tasks and organization. Their major duty is to achieve the 
target of so many villages and units affiliated to APSSS. Generally speaking the staff 
operate at a great (physical and communications-wise) distance from the center, which 
nonetheless provides them with a framework of detailed instructions. This hierarchic 


Structure appears to have severe limitations. 


The proposed structure of nodal village plus four adopted villages is followed closely. 
These units tend to operate in isolation, and the envisaged network of diocesan and 


zonal structures has not yet been implemented. 


A relatively small staff presently services a considerable number of villages. The lack of 
female coordinators may, however, slow progress in view of the present composition of 


the participant-group. 


Output and impact of the APSSS-programme 

The output of the various programmes has been documented extensively by APSSS. 
Although one must allow for an imbalance between leading dioceses such as Eluru and 
others, in the quantitative sense APSSS has built up an impressive network of 


target-group structure envisaged in the reorganization plans of 1989 (village committee 
- unit committee - diocesan committee - zonal committee - regional committee) has 
been accomplished up to the level of the unit committee. Subsequent Steps are not yet 
in preparation, although the idea is reflected upon in the more developed villages. In 
the diocese Eluru the network is rather strong. 


Since the network in other dioceses is said to be of lesser density, one wonders whether 
the services APSSS centres and coordinators provide reach the same level as in the case 
of Eluru. Supervision and backstopping may appear less frequent and the success of 
Eluru may be an exception. 


schemes as well as in building up Savings to be used as collateral for bank loans. 
Participation in administrative and political structures has Started. 
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The emphasis of its programme on non-formal education has resulted in the 
development of new cultural forms such as songs and literature for children and adults. 
The quality of the material is remarkable. It is interesting to note, however, that mainly 
the women respond. 


Quantitatively APSSS estimates that 18,000 persons have received non-formal 
education in its fourteen years of existence (the initial, optimistic, target was 9000 per 
year); 688 adult-education centres have been established.) 


What has been the impact of APSSS activities on target-group awareness, the focus of 
NFE and the cornerstone of the action programmes? The team observed a high level of 
awareness regarding solidarity, financial independence and political influence especially 
among women. For example, in one village the team visited the women were able to 
clearly explain the benefits obtained through collective action: they had secured a 
separate fair-price shop in the locality and approached the panchayat for streetlights 
and the construction of an overhead-watertank. It is difficult, however, to ascertain what 
part of this change is due to APSSS efforts. 

The team assessed the overall impact of the programme to be as follows. First of all, it 
appears that the percentage of scheduled caste families in a village who are members of 
village associations is relatively low. In Maseedupadu, out of 250 families only about 60 
have representatives in the women’s association. In Veerabhachapuram, only 30 harijan 
families out of 130 were represented. In the former village only three out of twelve 
traditional leaders belonged to the village mandal. 


Second, emphasis seems to be given to Christian members. This may be related to the 
inclusion of Christian rituals in the implementation of the programme. 


Third, there appears to be a basic contradiction between the philosophy of non-formal 
education as defined by Paulo Freire and Jayaprakash Narayan and the objective of 
APSSS to avoid confrontation and political involvement. This contradiction has not 
been solved and undermines the capacity of grassroot-organizations for political action 
and involvement. In line with its ideology, APSSS and the groups it has established 
refrain from tackling unwanted social situations through conflicts. The problems which 
arise because of this approach are skirted or denied. 

The community building approach which the organization propagates through songs and 
cultural symbols is effective, but mainly women respond. 


Finally, the recent stress on helping individuals through saving schemes has introduced 
an element of competition that may weaken the unity of the community. 


The most successful economic programmes appear to be the saving schemes patronized 
by the women’s associations. On the positive side one may notice that the saving 
schemes are actively run, and the participating women appear to be enthusiastic. On the 
other hand, it benefits only a few women and tends to exclude the poorest among them. 
The reasons are that to join the saving scheme a number of conditions have to be 
fulfilled: pay a monthly fee of Rs. 10, attend meetings regularly, and obtain the 
guarantee of a committee member to take a loan. Women working as agricultural 
labourers have difficulty paying the fee and are generally too tired to attend meetings. 
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The heavy emphasis on savings schemes as well as the heavy conditions attached 
Suggest that APSSS does not reach the poorest sections of the population (its 


target-group) to a large extent. 


Despite the shortcomings of the APSSS structure and programmes the organization 
deserves credit for responding to the aspirations of the target-group in terms of small 
scale activities for gradual economic upliftment. Dependency and the running costs of 
the programme have been greatly reduced by handing over responsibilities to the 
organized village communities who in turn take responsibility for the "adopted" villages. 
The emphasis given to the building up of own resources and the mobilization of 
government programmes is also noteworthy and interesting. 


What has been achieved in this respect? In a recent document® APSSS provides an 
inventory of the results of the action programmes undertaken by the target-group. 


In the field of community issues the following results are noted: in 198 villages people 
repaired their own roads or had them repaired by the panchayat: 16 villages received 
electricity, and 374 were provided with borewells. For all of these assets a local 
contribution was made of Rs. 1,506,453. The total value of community assets gained is 
said to be Rs. 10,911,539. 


On the individual-level 4431 families belonging to weaker sections acquired houses 
under the government housing programme and 2302 buffaloes were obtained through a 
government poverty alleviation programme. "People not only received economic 
programmes in the line of their skill, like buffaloes, cobbler shops, etc., but also opted 
for diversified skill programmes such as sericulture, cycleshops, petty business etc. As a 
result, people became subjects able to act by themselves." The target-group was able to 
gain access to Rs. 61,609,175 from government sources, of which Rs. 22,582,538 was 
subsidy. 


In 499 villages the poor have started sending their children to school. In 340 villages 
toilets and bathing rooms were constructed for the women. Many people have obtained 
their ration cards through the efforts of the local organizations and animators. 


To retain these achievements, people have begun to realize that they need a political 
base. Thus they now Participate in ward member elections and in some cases contest 
the post of panchayat president. 207 members of village associations have been elected 
Panchayat members in 154 villages. Fortythree persons have been elected as panchayat 
presidents. 


With regards to sustainability the team concluded that the strategy of leaving the 
expansion of the programme to new villages and areas to the existing village-level 
Organizations appears to be fruitful. The process of expansion through old villages 


cet 


6 Source: Empowering of the Poor, a review of the adult-education programme of Andhra Pradesh 
Social Service Society from 1978 - 1999. 
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adopting new ones makes the programme replicable in other areas, even allowing some 
preliminary phases to be skipped. Part of the participating villages may reach maturity 
within two years. The highest level of progress has presumably been reached in the 
dioceses Eluru and Khammam. 


Strong factors are the present arrangement of making each committee member 
responsible for the proper functioning of six other members. 


In general however, the structure of APSSS remains vulnerable as it concentrates power 
in one function at the top. The approach it follows may also lead to the benefiting of 
individuals, while certain groups may not find sufficient access to the 
APSSS-programmes. 
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CHAPTER 4. SOCIAL ACTION GROUPS (SAG) 


PART I: THE UMBRELLA ORGANIZATION SAG 


I. Background 


The origin of the umbrella-organization Social Action Groups (SAG) in Tamil Nadu 
can be traced back to the early seventies when social activists participating in an All 
India Catholic University Foundation (AICUF) programme called "Project India", 
participated in village exposure programmes and workcamps. A number of them 
Subsequently established groups which aimed at the rehabilitation of the poor in rural 
areas. By 1980 a variety of actiongroups had mushroomed all over South India. 


Following the introduction of the government’s National Adult-education Programme 
in 1978, many actiongroups opted for non-formal education as an entry point to reach 
local communities. Soon after, a number of groups formed a federation to coordinate 
activities. On account of ideological conflicts the federation split in 1984 and a new one 
was registered a year later. This institution, a coordinating agency for a number of 
like-minded actiongroups, operates under the name Social Action Groups (SAG). 


2. Vision 


SAG has not clearly formulated its vision. From the various papers and discussions one 
can gather that SAG, being a secondary umbrella-organization, considers itself 
instrumental to a people’s movement for change and development. Within this 
movement individual actiongroups are to pressurize the dominant castes and classes and 
promote the interests and concerns of the oppressed, they are to create space for them 
in the cultural and political vista. Its ideology has a number of sources: left-wing 
political ideas, the dialogue between Christianity and Marxism, and _ the 
"conscientization approach" developed by Freire and Alinksi. 


As an umbrella-organization SAG unites like minded social actiongroups which it 
assists through eight committees (see section 7). The groups function independently and 
in fact vary considerably with regards to approach and objectives. The primary level 
organizations described in the second part of this chapter are a case in point. 


Ss Objectives 


the individual groups to share experiences, to help and encourage each other, to 
develop understanding, to extend Support in case of exceptional problems, to conduct 
training programmes and Study circles, to celebrate important feasts together (women’s 
day) and to organize meetings and rallies (anniversaries), 


In the medium term SAG aims to contribute to the understanding and analysis of the 


culture of the weaker sections of the population. It hopes to help member-groups to 
evolve suitable Strategies for their development, and to assist in devising educational 
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and organizational methods to aid the poor in upholding their rights and privileges. It 
desires to work for the welfare of women and children. 


The long-term goal of SAG is to create a just social order through collective efforts. 
4. Organization and organization-building 


There are a few criteria for groups wanting to join SAG. First, they must consider NFE 
to be the entrypoint to reach the local poor. Second, the educational activities they 
undertake must have the aim of educating the poor about their problems and their 
situation, and facilitate in establishing a people’s movement. This people’s movement, 
finally, should consist of effective pressure groups focusing on the needs and concerns 
of the oppressed. 


Actiongroups that meet these criteria are welcome to join SAG. There is an observation 
period of one year. During this period a group is allowed to attend meetings of the 
general body and participate in the programmes of SAG. 


At present SAG has fortytwo member-groups; nine groups have observations. 


SAG is a registered organization with a board and an executive committee of four 
members. The officers serve a term of three years. The executive committee chairs the 
general body meeting which is held once every two months. Every affiliated 
organization has three representatives in the general body. 


The general body is a platform to share experiences, to debate on important topics with 
resource persons and to reach collective decisions on important matters. 


The executive committee is responsible for the implementation of these decisions. The 
general body is supported by seven committees in various fields (see section 7). The 
project review committee functions independently. 


5. Staff and staff development 


SAG has two paid staff members, a director and a secretary-general, who is also the 
secretary of the executive committee. They are assisted in specific tasks by the 
chairpersons of the various committees, who are invariably officers in the affiliated 
organizations. The committees are made up of representatives from the 
member-groups. 


In recent years SAG has become more sensitive to women’s issues, and has decided to 
increase the number of women in its committees. This is still basically a declaration of 
intent. A woman has been appointed as vice-president of SAG, however. 

In the past, SAG was lodged in the office of the organization ACD. Presently it rents 
office space in the town of Villupuram. 
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6. Target-area and target-group 


SAG is based in the southern state Tamil Nadu. Its memberorganizations are 
concentrated in South Arcot District with some extensions in North Arcot District. 


Most, if not all of the beneficiaries of the SAG groups’ programmes are dalits: the 
militant designation of members of the untouchable caste. Throughout India, caste and 
class oppression -reinforced by cultural and religious observances- have resulted in very 
poor living conditions for untouchables. In South Arcot, the adverse geographical 
conditions and the lack of access to land has kept them in a state of virtual bondage. 
Having been dependent and vulnerable for many generations, many untouchables have 
translated their poor social Position into a negative self-image. The so-called Dalit 
Movement, which has been active for many years now, is a broad-based effort to reverse 
the position of this community. The social actiongroups can generally be considered to 
be a part of this protest-movement. 


Unlike in other districts of Tamil Nadu, the greatest Opposition to the Dalits in South 
Arcot comes from the Vanniyar community. This community, considered to be low in 
the caste hierarchy, is quite profuse in the area and has recently organized itself for 
political purposes. 


Most actiongroups also focus particularly on Christian Dalits, who are felt to face a 
number of specific problems. In addition to the social discrimination they suffer from 
higher caste neighbours, Christian Dalits are also felt to be discriminated against within 
the church. In addition, they are felt to be specially neglected by the government which 
argues that Christian Dalits have had better opportunities for education and social 
mobility and are less victimized by caste discrimination in view of their religion. 
Therefore they do not benefit from the reservation Schemes for scheduled castes. A 


i Activities 

Although the general bi-monthly body meetings provide a platform to discuss subjects 
of mutual interest, most of the activities of SAG are carried out by the committees. 
They are individually reviewed below. 

Education Committee 


This committee of five members has a number of aims. First, it analyzes government 
education policy and presents suggestions for change. It strives to expose the defects of 


the population. 


The Education Committee has organized three seminars on education policy and two 
workshops on alternative systems. 
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Training Committee 

This committee consists of six members and aims at strengthening the activities of SAG 
members by providing their staff with training. The tasks of the committee are: to 
identify and analyze training needs of SAG groups, to impart a common ideology 
among the member-groups, and to provide the staff with relevant skills. The following 
skills are considered pertinent: organizing, mobilizing and animation, management, and 
identification and resolving of problems of the target-groups. 

Up to the present the committee has formulated guidelines to study member-groups 
and carried out a number of surveys. Training programmes have been developed for the 
other committees and courses are being conducted in group dynamics, social analysis, 
legal matters and accountability. 


Women’s Committee 

Women’s conferences have been organized in Tamil Nadu since 1981, and SAG has 
become increasingly involved in the field. The impact of these conferences, combined 
with the pressure of the funding partners convinced SAG to establish a women’s 
committee in 1991. The aims of the women’s committee are: to share and discuss 
experiences on women’s issues, to develop knowledge and skills, and to solve specific 
women problems. 

One training camp was organized in 1991, and four more are planned. 


People’s Network Committee 

The committee, consisting of 6 members, attempts to coordinate the activities of the 
target-group associations formed by the actiongroups in various areas. It aims at a 
strengthening of the mass movement. Its strategy consists of three phases: first to 
analyze all target-group associations in the area; second to organize seminars and 
meetings to motivate people for joint action; and third to establish a coordination 
committee for the movement consisting of representatives of the target-group 
associations. 

The committee has already contacted 102 target-group associations (out of 370) in the 
region. 


Cultural Committee 

This committee was constituted in 1988 to bring about a radical change in the culture of 
the Dalits. 

The objectives are to provide basic information on Dalit culture, to impart cultural 
skills through training, and to strengthen the mass movement through. the cultural 
programmes. 


Dalit Committee 

To improve the socio-economic, political and cultural status of Dalits in the region, the 
Dalit Committee aims at motivating them to contest panchayat elections. This 
committee is the most politically-oriented of the seven SAG-committees. Fifteen 
panchayat unions will be selected for a pilot programme, in which leaders of local 
associations will be trained. These leaders, if elected, are expected to direct 
development programmes to the Dalit communities. 
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Evaluation Committee . 
The Evaluation Committee was installed in April 1991 and includes all the chairpersons 


of the committees and the officers of SAG. This committee handles the regular 
evaluations of SAG groups and has been entrusted with the task of preparing the 
meetings with funding agencies and intermediaries. 


Project Review Committee 

The Project Review Committee (PRC) of SAG, which functions independently from the 
executive committee, was formed to Study, recommend and evaluate projects in South 
Arcot and North Arcot Districts. It is considered to be a unique experiment. The PRC 
consists of seven members (5 members and 2 non-members of SAG) who have 
professional capacities and many years of experience in the field of organizing 
actiongroups, executing projects and Participating in the struggles of oppressed people. 
The objectives can be summarized as follows: the committee Studies, evaluates, 
monitors and recommends project proposals, results and funding applicants at the 
request of donor agencies: it develops criteria and methods for project study and 
periodically reviews these: and it seeks support and expertise from professional 
institutions and groups in the region and outside to upgrade knowledge, skills and 
capacities to render effective and efficient service to groups in the area. 


Besides the committee activities, SAG organizes dialogues with the funding partners at 
irregular intervals. These dialogues are held to create a better understanding of the 
common perspective between the grassroot actiongroups and funding partners on the 
one hand, and to motivate members to continue their empowerment work on the other. 


8. Findings and Assessment 


Efficiency and effectiveness of the organization 
SAG claims to be a service oriented organization which does not interfere with the 


Leadership and decision making in SAG is in the hands of a few elected members 
whose management Style (top-down) is duplicated in their own organizations. 


The team also observed that the limited analytical capacities of the affiliated 
Organizations are found at the SAG-level as well. It notes that SAG appears to be 
highly centralized and inwardly-focused, 


It appears as if the relationship between SAG and the affiliated groups is ad hoc and 
the level of democratic functioning low. It has difficulty in defining the way obstacles 
met along the way are dealt with in policy. 
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The team gained the impression that SAG lacks a real objective: instead it seems to 
adjust itself to the power play of various large groups. 


With the exception of a few highly successful manifestations (women’s day, rally of 
Dalits) there were no indications that SAG has had a direct input in the day to day 
activities that are carried out by the affiliated organizations. Field-visits confirmed that 
the affiliated organizations carry out their programmes without direct assistance from 
SAG. This is at least in part the result of the fact that affiliated organizations are not 
always interested in cooperation, particularly if it concerns a core-activity of the 
organization. 

On the positive side it should be noted that SAG has shown flexibility by adapting its 
organization to address new issues, such as the women’s and the Dalit movement. 


Output and impact 

The major achievement of the umbrella-organization SAG is that it has established a 
forum of fortytwo like-minded and ideologically similar local actiongroups and provided 
them with an opportunity to coordinate activities and services. The bi-monthly general 
body meetings offer an opportunity for exchange. 

The various committees have made some progress towards attaining their objectives 
although in many cases it is rudimentary. In section 7 a number of results are 
mentioned. 


It is noteworthy that SAG was unable to clarify how the affiliated organizations actually 
benefit from its activities. 

The team feels that the inability of SAG to make a real breakthrough in achieving its 
original goals through the non-formal education approach has inclined the organization 
-and the movement- to concentrate on other burning and valid issues related to women 
and the Dalit movement. 

If institutional support for SAG would be terminated the team doubts whether affiliated 
organizations would contribute financially to support the umbrella-organization. The 
team is of the impression that SAG is more preoccupied with its institutional concerns 
than with policy development and the implementation of its original programme. 


As a movement the social actiongroups have certainly gained results, at least with 
regard to certain common activities such as the mobilization of the target-group. They 
have served, for one thing, to strengthen the position of lay Christian actiongroups 
vis-a-vis the Church in development issues. The team gained the impression-that the 
NFE approach applied by the social actiongroups has helped greatly in developing 
Dalit-consciousness in Tamil Nadu. At the moment the fight against Church structures 
provides a clear goal, one is inclined to ask what will be the next step. 


At the same time few indicators were found that the efforts to build up a political lobby 
and achieve structural changes have been effective. 


After visiting the SAG’s central office and discussing the overall programme with the 


officers, and subsequently looking into two programmes carried out by SAG-affiliates 
(see part 2 of this chapter), the team arrived at a number of critical conclusions. 
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First, there seems to be an unhealthy competition among many of these groups. In some 
cases the poor may become instruments in this struggle instead of being beneficiaries. 


Second, there is a relative lack of interaction with other development-groups in the 
area. This seems to be rooted in a preoccupation with preserving the own ideology. 


Third, there is an important lack of professionalism and managerial skills amongst the 
affiliated organizations. Key post appointments are not always based on capacity, 
economic projects are run at a loss, and accountability to the target-group is often 


absent. 
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PART II CASES 
CASE 1. NEW EDUCATION FOR LIBERATION (NEL) 
1. Background 


In 1973 a number of activists, influenced by the AICUF-"Know India"-programme, 
returned to their villages in South Arcot District in Tamil Nadu and established a group 
called UPLIFT, which was meant to be a forum for small and landless farmers. When 
the Indian government announced its National Adult-education Programme (NAEP) in 
1978 and voluntary organizations were invited to participate, UPLIFT changed its name 
into NEL (New Education For Liberation) and registered itself as an association. As it 
took some time for the NAEP to consider applicants, NEL first received some support 
from AICUF and later applied to Cebemo. What was originally meant as a short-term 
assistance programme developed into a _ long historical relation when 
(Christian-inspired) NGOs were scrapped as possible agents of NAEP. 


Zz. Vision 


The work of NEL is closely linked to an emancipatory movement amongst Christian 
harijans (or Dalits) in South India, where they are most numerous. The movement of 
which NEL is a part aims at removing the various sources of discrimination confronting 
the community. 


NEL is not a purely Christian organization. It directs itself towards the social and 
economic upliftment of all depressed and impoverished castes and groups in the region. 
NEL does not belong to the category of organizations which have adopted radical 
political standpoints and affiliations, but instead chooses to make small (and 
non-confrontational) steps, one at a time. 


The non-formal education NEL stands for goes beyond literacy, and aims to organize 
the target-group/communities to improve their socio-economic conditions. The work of 
Paolo Freire has been an important source of inspiration. Emphasis is given to tapping 
local resources available under various schemes sponsored by the government. Local 
animators are to act as facilitators in this process. 


3. Objectives 


The short-term objectives of NEL are to create village-level organizations for the 
target-group and to provide them with non-formal education. The youth are to be 
stimulated to participate in formal education. Another goal is to initiate economic 
activities for the target-group since they have little access to public resources. 

In the medium term NEL desires to make the target-group understand the root causes 
of social evil so that they can fight against them. It also wishes to create people’s 
leadership with the ultimate aim of creating collective power and contest elections. 


In the long run NEL strives to create an egalitarian society and a positive self-image, 
particularly among harijans. It seeks to realize this via a broad for the 
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emancipation of harijans in India. The transformation of existing economic and class 
structures is considered essential for this process. 


It must be noted that in the course of NEL’s history emphases have changed. In its early 
years awareness-building and non-formal education were stressed; organization-building 
received priority in the following phase; and in recent years NEL has concentrated on 
economic activities. Following a phase of awareness-building it was considered a logical 
step to establish and support groups on the basis of economic interests. These shifts 


were endorsed by Cebemo. 
4. Organization and organization-building 


In accordance with Indian law NEL, being a registered society, has a board of seven 
members. The general assembly consists of the board members and the twentyeight 
animators. This body will be expanded to 77 members in the near future when the 
thirtyfive leaders representing the village associations will be included. The general 
assembly is an advisory body which submits proposals to the executive committee. 


The three area coordinators organize the work in the three blocks in which NEL is 
operative. They are assisted by ten programme-coordinators who in turn are aided by 
fourteen animators, four Part-time assistant animators, one skills trainer, six teaching 
staff, and two researchers. 


Coordinators and animators meet once a week. The general assembly meets once a 
month. 


The lowest organizational level NEL establishes amongst the target-group are 
associations, of which there may be several in a village. At the village-level it has 
established Village Level Federations (VLF), composed of representatives of the 
various associations and headed by (elected) officers. The officers of the Village Level 
Federations come together at Block Level Federation meetings. The officers of the 
Block Level Federations meet at the taluk-level. 


Each programme component (eleven in all) is monitored by an advisory committee 
(People’s Action Committee) that meets once a week. In these meetings specific 
programme components, from planning to monitoring, are discussed with the NEL 
coordinators. 

3 Staff and staff development 

NEL has its own office and training center in Gingee, two sub-centres in other areas, 
two hostels for secondary school students (one for boys, the other for girls), and several 
primary schools. 


Many of the staff have been with the organization for a long period of time. 


The training imparted to village-level animators is primarily based on becoming 
acquainted with the Freirian methodology of education, which stresses the linkage with 
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target-group experience. Updating takes place according to a model by which the 
participants first bring forward issues they have encountered, and subsequently reflect 
upon them. There is no formal professional training. 


6. Target-area and target-group 


Nel’s activities are restricted to Gingee Taluk in South Arcot District. It is a remote and 
somewhat elevated region made up of barren hills and thorny forests. Agriculture is 
generally rain-fed, and the taluk is drought prone. 40% of the population is harijan, 
and a substantial percentage consists of tribals and other depressed castes. 
Landownership is highly skewed, and harijans in the area are generally employed as 
agricultural labourers. Major problems for them are the low wage rates, the seasonal 
nature of agricultural work, which forces them to migrate, and continual debts 
contributing to bondage. The taluk is divided into three blocks; Gingee (60 villages 
covered by NEL), Vallam (43 villages covered) and Melmalayanur (activities just 
started). 


The main target-group consists of harijans and tribals, backward castes and landless 
labourers. Recently, NEL has tended to emphasize the plight of Christian Dalits. 
According to NEL they are the most marginalized group since they face discrimination 
from three sources: caste Hindus, the government, and the church. 


7; Activities 


The NEL programme is heterogeneous and only focuses partially on non-formal 
education activities. Besides these, it has carried out welfare programmes, a tribal 
community development project, and formal education projects. In addition, it has 
carried out economic activities. NEL provides direct financial aid to groups, either in 
the form of rotating funds managed by the groups themselves, or as collateral to obtain 


loans from the local banks. 


The non-formal education activities NEL has carried out take place in the associations 
which the organization has helped to set up. The animators play a crucial role in this 
process. 


Organization building has been performed at various levels. First, NEL has encouraged 
the establishment of associations uniting séctions of the target-group according to 
occupation or sex. Village Level Federations (VLF) join representatives from the 
various associations; in these organizations village-level issues are discussed. Block 
Level Federations provide a forum for VLF’s to arrive at common viewpoints and 
decisions. Finally, the officers of the three Block Level Federations meet at the 


taluk-level. 


NEL’s involvement in formal education activities is as follows. NEL provides individual 
secondary schoolstudents with coaching and also assists rural schoolteachers in 
improving the quality of education. It has established two hostels for under-privileged 
children attending secondary schools, and two experimental primary schools. The 
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intention of the latter is to develop and test teaching material adapted to the specific 
situation of the lower castes and classes. 


8. Findings and assessment 


Efficiency and effectiveness of the organization 
On the positive side, the team noted that NEL’s infrastructural facilities are modest. 


The staff have generally been with the organization for a long time and demonstrate 
enthusiasm, flexibility and creativity. The animators perform useful functions in 
maintaining links and providing guidance. 


On the negative side, the utilization of human and physical resources appears to be 
inefficient, primarily because NEL is carrying out too many dispersed activities for too 
many different groups. Tasks and functions are not clearly delineated. In addition, the 
staff often have too large a variety of tasks to carry out (for example a full-time teacher 
also being a senior animator and an executive committee member). 

Efficiency is also reduced by a lack of coordination and proper monitoring. The latter 
suffers due to the fact that some of the senior officers do not live in the area. 


The staff as well as the leaders at grassroot-level lack analytical capacities beyond the 
micro-level and the organization has paid little attention to upgrading this. 


The team notes that, although several short-term goals have been achieved, a number 
have not been attained. It attributes this to the following circumstances. First, it seems 
there have been shifts and changes in the objectives of the programme, not so much 
due to changes in the needs and aspirations of the target-group but to different 
perceptions of the leaders of the organization. These shifts have resulted in original 
goals being abandoned. 


Secondly, NEL seems to have organizational limitations. It’s structure is very hierarchic, 
and communication from lower layers to the top seems to be a major problem. The 
team gained the impression that lower level staff is not sufficiently involved in 
decision-making. The input from the target-group is rather limited since proposals that 
are formulated at village-level pass through many institutional layers before finally 
reaching the General Assembly. 


the original objective. 


Third, the effectiveness of NEL has suffered due to its inability to face and solve the 
real economic problems of the poor in the region. It must be emphasized, however, 
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that, as the area is drought-prone and marginal, this would be a difficult task under any 
circumstances. 


Output and impact’ 

NEL’s short-term objectives in the field of NFE have been achieved to a considerable 
extent. Literacy and awareness programmes have been conducted in a considerable 
section of the target-area, and village-level organizations have been established. 


The following results have been attained in organization-building. In Vallam Block 36 
youth associations and 24 women’s associations were established in 43 villages. In 
addition to this, it has encouraged the founding of: 


4 small farmers development societies 
2 launderers development societies 

3 associations for young women 

5 cobblers development societies 

2 associations for the disabled poor 

2 quarry workers development societies 
1 mat weavers society 

1 association for widows 

1 organization for tribals. 


In Gingee Block 39 youth associations and 35 women’s groups were established in 60 
villages. In addition it founded: 


1 small farmers development society 

6 launderers development societies 

4 quarry workers development societies 
9 associations for the disabled poor 

4 cobblers development societies 

7 organizations for tribals 

1 milk and sheep cooperative. 


In the third block organization building activities have only just commenced. 


What is the quality of the target-group associations which have been established 
through NEL’s efforts? The women’s organizations are clearly the most robust. 
Increasing awareness, particularly with regard to their potential strength, can be clearly 
observed when talking to members. Considerable progress has been made in women’s 
assumption of leadership roles. 


The large exodus of the youth to the cities to find employment which is (partially) the 
result of the drought in the area, has regrettably undermined the youth organizations. 


7 The output and precise impact of the formal education and economic programmes was not 
evaluated by the team. It did look into the social effects of these programmes, however. 
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The organizations for the disabled, cobblers, launderers, quarry workers etc. are weak, 
and their lack of numbers and scattered nature reduces their effectiveness. The 
conditions for membership tend to exclude the poorest and the weakest. As a 
consequence, the participation rate in terms of the total target-community-population is 
rather low, particularly in the case of men’s associations. 

The economic activities such as saving and credit schemes which have been channelled 
through these groups have not been sufficiently successful in freeing the target-groups 
from the clutches of moneylenders and landowners, nor in breaking the dependency 
relationships. The little strength they have acquired should not be depreciated, 
however, since it plays an important role in obtaining benefits from existing government 


schemes. 


The positive impact of the process of forming federations of groups of common interest 
(homogeneous groups) is most clearly seen in the case of women’s organizations. Other 
federations such as those of agricultural labourers and small farmers still lack the 
Strength to fight existing power structures. They do not seem to be making much 
headway due to strong economic and social obstacles and the rigid and inaccessible 
government apparatus. 


What has been the overall impact of NEL’s involvement in the target-area? A number 
of direct consequences were noted. Organized actions by women agricultural workers in 
a substantial number of villages increased wage-levels from Rs 3 to Rs 6/day. Youth 
Protests and action have resulted in overcoming established caste taboos regarding 
Participation in religious and social activities, dress and other areas. 

Social mobility and access to other forms of employment has increased as the result of 
NEL’s emphasis to enrol in formal education and the exemplary presence of educated 
Dalits in the organization. 


From the long-term point of view, one of the most important results is the creation of a 
movement among (Christian) Dalits. The lay leadership of NEL has had to face a 
number of obstacles in this process. First, high caste people dominate political 
institutions and have consistently opposed NEL’s efforts. Second, government officials 
tend to belittle (and obstruct) NEL’s efforts by accusing it of making conversions. 
Third, the church, which is in charge of the societies that run many charitable and 
development works in the Parishes, is generally opposed to the approach of NEL. 
Church institutions are by and large in the hands of upper caste priests who oppose the 
Dalit movement. 


In short, NEL has played an important role in bringing scattered and voiceless people 
together and building up awareness and self-confidence in the face of substantial 
Opposition. Clear examples are the rallies on women’s day and the movement of the 
Christian Dalits. This however has been achieved, not purely through NEL’s own 
efforts -as claimed in its media productions- but through the collective efforts of various 


In addition, the formation of groups and federations, not on the basis of caste or 
religion but according to occupation or social and economic position seems to have 
created awareness of a broader class unity. 
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With regard to its ultimate aim, to create a casteless society and to obtain political 
power, the team feels that NEL, like most other actiongroups, is faced with enormous 
structural constraints which reduce the long-term objectives to a dream or a guiding 
principle rather than a realistic goal. 


A serious negative side to NEL’s programme is the fact that the grassroot-organizations 
have been made dependent on NEL. This has blocked their capacity for 
self-development. 

In view of this dependency the team has doubts about the function of NEL in the near 
future. It has the impression that, now the groups are organized, enough local leaders 
are available to carry the movement without further assistance. Their leadership skills, 
however, are still weak. 

NEL’s organizational set-up theoretically allows for target-group representation. 
Participation in planning and decision making has been hindered, however, by the 
dominating role of the leading staff. The team doubts whether the persons not involved 
in daily management should retain executive power. Formation of Peoples Action 
Committees, integrating activities at the village-level and the conducting of regular 
meetings and uniting them at higher levels may provide a useful structure for sustaining 
activities and the movement. 
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CASE 2 ANIMATORS FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT (ACD) 


L Background 


ACD was established in 1972 (registration in 1978) by a first generation of harijan 
college graduates in Tirukoilore Taluk, South Arcot, Tamil Nadu. Its founding was one 
element in a broader Christian Dalit movement emanating from AICUF, aiming at the 
emancipation of harijans in general and Christian harijans in particular. 


ya Vision 


ACD was established to create an awareness among harijans regarding the injustice of 
their living conditions and to help them solve their socio-economic problems by 
stimulating them to form actiongroups along vocational lines. 


The organization has changed its approach several times in the course of its history. 
Following registration in 1978 ACD adopted the AICUF-approach which consists of the 
following elements: awareness building, organization building, and action by the 
target-group to procure access to public resources such as government programmes and 
bank funds. 

In a second phase (1983-1986), arguing that people demand immediate benefits, ACD 
focused on employment and income-generating schemes. Economic programmes have 
come to dominate ACD’s work since 1987. 


The reason for the shift from awareness to economic programmes lay, on the one hand, 
in the partial failure of the non-formal educational programme. On the other hand it 
was rooted in the perception that dependence is not just a "mental construct", but has 
economic components as well. 


3. Objectives 


In the short-term the objectives of ACD are to create awareness and establish local 
leadership amongst the rural poor, and to unite them in groups at the village-level. In 
addition, it strives to ensure the economic upliftment of the target-group through 
collective endeavours by mobilizing local and public resources. It also desires to 
improve the quality of education imparted to children belonging to the target-group. 


In the longer term the organization strives to create unity among the poor and marginal, 
especially in the harijan community. It intends to work for the social liberation and 
development of women. The ultimate goal is to attain a new and just society that 
ensures equality, human dignity and development for the oppressed. 


4. Organization and organization-building 
ACD has a nominal board composed of four officers and three (inactive) executive 
committee members. The officers are employed in Madras and travel to and fro during 


the weekend. Recently a project officer has been appointed who coordinates the daily 
affairs of the programme. Twentyone animators (16 male, 5 female) have been 
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recruited locally. These animators reside in the ACD center and travel back and forth 
to the ten villages in the main cluster. In each of these villages they are assisted by two 
part-time resident animators: one male, one female. Additional staff include trainers on 
the model farm, the hand-loom center and the women’s training center. 


Also ACD presently has some activities in a surrounding circle of twenty villages, but 
these are far less intense and generally limited to awareness-raising and 
organization-building. Each village has two part-time resident animators: one male and 
one female. 


After ACD started implementing income-generating projects its organization building 
efforts declined drastically. Almost no attempts have been made to form regional 
linkages, and the positions of zonal supervisors who were appointed to help the village 
committees to form larger units have been abolished. 


5. Staff and staff development 


ACD has a centre which houses the ACD-office, a training cum demonstration centre 
for cattle and poultry farming, a meeting hall and boarding facilities for the animators. 
These buildings are located on 12 acres of otherwise unused land, since all of ACD’s 
sericulture programmes failed due to a lack of water. Other buildings outside of the 
ACD-compound include a hand-loom center and a women’s training center. 


The officers of the organization are employed as teachers in colleges in the Madras 
area. They are of harijan descent. The criteria they apply to recruit field-staff are: 
secondary education, social commitment, expertise and youth. 


Qualified staff members who have left ACD (trainers, zonal supervisors, etc.) have been 
replaced by (rather inexperienced) newcomers. Of the twentyfour animators only four 
have been with the organization for more than five years; sixteen joined the 
organization less than six months ago. 


New staff members receive an initial training of eight days from ACD-officers, who are 
assisted by a team of teachers from Loyola college, Madras. They are subsequently 
provided with six days of training at IRDsS? Training focuses on organization and 
communication skills and the transfer of knowledge with regarding to government 
schemes and programmes. 


Although the animators meet daily with their project officer, there is little opportunity 
for reflection on and analysis of the work experience in relation to the long-term goals. 
Discussions center on the day to day work, division of tasks, villages to be visited, etc. 


8 Integrated Rural Development Society 
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6. Target-area and target-group 


ACD activities are limited to one part of Tirukoilore Taluk, namely Mugaiyur 
Panchayat Union. 


ACD carries out activities in a central cluster of ten villages and a secondary cluster of 
twenty. The present expanse of the target-area is the last phase in a series. At the start 
of its work in the region, ACD focused on six villages. The number increased to ninety 
in 1986, but decreased to thirty (in two clusters) in subsequent years. While nominally 
still the same, it now carries out activities mainly in the central cluster. The shift in 
target-area coincided with changes in focus from organization-building to economic 
activities and from extensive to intensive involvement with the target-group. A second 
reason was the fact that ACD wished to give room to other actiongroups which had 
emerged in the area. 


The selection of target-villages has been quite opportunistic. The main criterium has 
been the distance to the ACD-compound. 


The target-group of ACD can be broadly circumscribed as the poor of the region. The 
majority of the poor belong to the harijan community and, as a result, ACD has 
focused primarily on this group. The ACD president voices another reason for this 
focus as well: "Even though ideologically we are for all the poor and without distinction 
of caste and creed, our efforts are not acceptable to the caste people since they are 
conscious of caste superiority." 


ACD openly supports the Dalit Movement and is considered by the clergy to be 
anti-church. Although the organization includes women in its programme and has made 
some effort to organize special women’s groups, the team has the impression that, with 
the exception of the training centres for women, the organization has focused primarily 
on the male population. 


Be Activities 


ACD carries out four categories of activities: education, income-generation, Saving and 
credit, and demonstration cum training. 


Educational activities include awareness-building, the management of nursery schools, 
the support of primary schools and the organization of summer camps for secondary 
school students. The latter activity has a long tradition. 

A summer camp was first conducted by ACD in 1980; it has continued on an annual 
basis since. The intention is to bring together students of low caste for a period of two 
weeks and provide them with extra tutoring in subjects which they are generally weak, 
especially mathematics and English. It is expected that this will help them pass exams 
and continue their schooling. Besides tutoring, sports and games are done and the 
Participants are also informed about social and political issues. The camps are coached 
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Since 1986 other social actiongroups have also participated ip organizing these summer 
camps. In 1991 nineteen groups joined efforts and organized a camp for more than one 
thousand youngsters (according to ACD about one-third girls). 


A second category of activities focuses on self-employment and included -in the present 
project period- five projects in brick-making, stone-cutting and lime-stone cooking. 
ACD set up production units and recruited target-group members interested in learning 
the trade. These units were to function as co-operatives. 


Third, ACD established a number of training and development centres. Two focus 
particularly on women: village women are trained in weaving in the hand-loom centre, 
and the women’s training centre teaches skills in candle- and envelope-making. ACD 
has also invested substantially in demonstration centres for cattle and poultry farming. 
A modern stall and sheds were built to house a small herd of a special breed of cows 
(which also have a special diet), and a flock of high-breed chickens. 

Finally, ACD also provides target-group members with training in co-operative saving. 
To be able to follow a training programme one must be a member of a saving group. 
The prescribed contribution is collected every month by the treasurer of the group who, 
in turn, hands the money over to the ACD animator for safekeeping. The savings are 
used as collateral to obtain bank loans and also to provide members with credits. Credit 
can be obtained if two members of the saving group provide a repayment guarantee. 


8. Findings and assessment 


Efficiency and effectiveness of the organization 

The efficiency-level of ACD is below average due to a number of factors. The first 
relates to the organizational structure and functioning of ACD. The officers, who also 
maintain responsibility for the implementation of the programme, only visit the area 
during the weekends as they have employment elsewhere. The input and participation 
of the staff in policy-making is minimal and leadership struggles are common and have 
hampered growth. The approach is characterized by low creativity and flexibility. These 
circumstances are detrimental to the functioning of the organization. 


Secondly, the infrastructural facilities are disproportionate to the objectives and the size 
of the programme. The number of staff is also incommensurate to a programme which 
basically focuses on only ten villages. The facilities available in the training centre 
(office material, telephone) are not essential for training purposes. The accommodation 
of animators and other personnel on the premises is not necessary and in fact 


detrimental to their work, which is carried out in the villages. 


Third, the economic activities run by ACD are highly inefficient. Substantial financial 
investments have been made in land, demonstration and training centres while the 
output is minimal. 


Finally there is a lack of coherence between various aspects of the programme. 


The effectiveness of the programme has suffered from its lack of efficiency. The 
positive results it has attained have occurred primarily in the ten core villages in which 
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the organization has been working for the past fourteen years. The frequent changes in 
objectives have caused confusion amongst the staff and the target-group. 


The organization appears to have been relatively effective in the organization of the 
summer camps, which have taken place since the early 1980s. 


Output and impact ' 
In the field of organization-building ACD has achieved some results, particularly in the 


ten core villages. Especially the targeted women have proven to be responsive to 
organization-building efforts. 

There are question marks with regard to the durability of organizations, however, and 
their dependence on ACD. The team found that many target-group associations were 
very young (sometimes only three months old) and generally not older than five years. 
They have managed to unite only a portion of the target-group (i.e. less than half the 
harijan women have become members of the women’s associations in the core area). In 
addition, many organizations in what ACD now considers the secondary target-area 
have died an early death. 

ACD’s attempts to create supra-village-level organizations seems to have failed. 


ACD’s involvement in formal education appears to have resulted in increased primary 
school attendance in the core area. The summer camps for secondary students are a 
popular annual event which have drawn an increasing number of participants. ACD has 
also managed to involve a large number of other organizations in this activity. 


The economic programmes can generally be considered to have failed. The 
self-employment schemes have been Stopped as the target-group lost its interest. This 
probably means the schemes were not realistic. 

The training and development centres are under-utilized. Fifty-five people have been 
trained in the hand-loom centre but none have continued in the field. Nine of the 
sixteen looms are now used commercially. 

The women’s training centre is functioning at a minimum level: it employs ten to twelve 
women; far below capacity. Those trained cannot be employed and have not been able 
to set up units individually or on a cooperative basis. Candle production is 
non-competitive, and ACD has not been able to find outlets for the envelopes made. 
An analysis of its functioning revealed that ACD has neglected to include various 
crucial aspects (such as marketing) in its planning of the venture. 

The dairy programme has failed due to a lack of interest. The chickens have been 
distributed to a very small group of people, the majority of which live in a 
middle-income village. 


The saving scheme appears to be the most successful economic programme carried out 
by ACD. The credits provided to members (often between Rs. 200-300) are used to 
obtain employment, for children’s education and for marriage ceremonies. 
Approximately 30% of the members have saved enough to obtain a government 
loan/subsidy and buy milk cows. 


In general, the results of income-generating activities have been disappointing. The real 
needs of the target-group have not been met and the set-up has generally been 
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unrealistic. The economic programmes have not contributed to the realization of ACD’s 
long-term aim: a just society that ensures dignity and development for the poor. 


What impact has the ACD programme had on target-group consciousness? The team 
feels that the level of awareness has increased in the area, especially amongst women. 
Although their self-image does not seem to have improved much, they have become 
more assertive as is witnessed by a number of actions taken to protest police brutality, 
acquire facilities such as watertanks and schools, and address social issues such as 
dowry. 


ACD has succeeded in mobilizing (Christian) harijans particularly to fight for equal 
treatment within the church. This focus has dangers as well: the confrontation with the 
church may weaken the movement before it acquires a broader base. 

Also on a broader scale ACD has contributed to the solidarity of Dalits. Although 
tentative and still on a limited scale, ACD has improved the contacts with other 
deprived groups such as tribals. 


Changes are also slow because of a number of constraints ACD has no control over. 
Church support for groups such as ACD is negligible, and the government 
administration also tends to be suspicious of Christian Dalit organizations. Finally, the 
target-group is highly factionalized and difficult to bring together. 
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CHAPTER 5 THE CENTRE FOR NON-FORMAL AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 
(CNFCE) AND THE CLUSTER SCHOOL MOVEMENT PROGRAMME 


(CSM) 


PART I THE CENTRE FOR NON-FORMAL AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 
(CNFCE) 


is Background 


The Centre for Non-Formal and Continuing Education (CNFCE) was established in 
Bangalore in 1983. The purpose of the institute was to function as a service centre for 
development work in Karnataka and to provide professional support to organizations 
active in the field of non-formal education. The Cluster School Movement (CSM) 
programme was initiated in 1987 as part of the overall CNFCE development effort. By 
now it makes up the major part of CNFCE activity. The founders of CSM have two 
decades of experience in the field of non-formal education and have applied this 
knowledge to the design of the programme. 


ye Vision 


Studies undertaken by CNFCE indicate that higher education is receiving increasing 
government priority while in rural areas many of the educational facilities are very poor. 
CNFCE considers primary education to be of utmost importance for an equitable social 
order. Education is the key factor in building awareness, self-reliance and 
self-sufficiency. Education is viewed to contribute to Strengthening the incipient 
movement of people for Participation in decision-making. It can help people become 
aware of their rights and claim what is theirs, know their problems, take responsibility 
and find joint solutions. 


CSM insists on linking non-formal education to formal education and enabling the poor 
and marginalized to gain access to the latter. At the same time, the educational thrust is 
an entry point for organizing the community. 


CSM allows for a variety of approaches adapted to the character of the affiliated 
Organization and the project area. By bundling and interlinking groups active in a 
similar field, the ideas of the CSM programme are dispersed. 


Ka Objectives 


CSM aims at Providing professional support to primary level organizations active in the 
field of NFE by training and encouraging them to take up various forms of education: 
nursery school activities, adult-education (functional literacy combined with 
awareness-building), vocational training and primary school education. 


The affiliated Organizations are also provided with organization-building skills which 


they can apply in setting up separate groups for men, women and youth (unmarried 
men) in village communities in their areas. 
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CSM efforts in education and awareness-building are to result in a strengthening of the 
position of weaker groups and their active participation in the decision-making process. 
Non-formal education activities are expected to contribute to unity among the deprived. 
At the same time, CSM hopes to help dismantle cultural beliefs which have been 
hindering socio-economic development of the target-group. 


Creativity and critical thinking are to be fostered, in order to find solutions to problems 
and to initiate programmes to improve standards of living. To induce critical thought 
CSM also strives to develop new methods and styles of education. 


Ultimately CSM aims at a cultural revolution bringing about a change in attitudes, 
values and thought processes. The objective is to accelerate social change, and to 
restructure society in such a way that human dignity comes foremost, with no 
consideration to class, caste, creed, sex and religion. 


4. Organization and organization-building 


CNFCE is a registered trust and is managed by a governing body with the Provincial of 
Karnataka as the chairman and with only. Jesuit fathers as members. A director 
(Fr. Claude de Souza) and a deputy director (Leonilla Agueira) are accountable to the 
board. CNFCE does not own real-estate. 


CNFCE has the following sections or departments: a Documentation Centre with a 
library managed by one person; a Research and Publication Department manned by a 
PhD student presently investigating the decentralization of power in India and the 
Mandal Report; Emergency Aid and Support Mass Movement sections that have an ad 
hoc character; a Media Department run mainly by Leonilla Agueira; and finally the 
Cluster School Movement. CSM is clearly the most important section since ninety 
percent of all funds are allocated to it. An accountant, an office clerk and a peon 
complete the staff of CNFCE. 


Besides working with already existing organizations, CNFCE also encourages (groups 
of) individuals to initiate activities in this field. Some of the affiliated primary 
organizations existed prior to joining CSM. Others have been newly established. 


In general, only the newly established clusters make use of the title CSM. Project 
proposals concerning these member organizations are written by CNFCE, which also 
signs the contract and carries out the financial reporting. These organizations generally 
have the same objectives and make use of the methods thought out by CSM. Their 
identity is intimately linked to CNFCE. 

If affiliated organizations have sufficient qualifications, CNFCE refrain from acting as 
an intermediary. The organizations existing prior to the establishment of CSM remain 
independent in the development of programmes, recruitment of staff and management. 
A number of groups carry out other activities besides those sponsored by CSM as well: 
experiments are allowed but are expected to be in line with the policies and objectives 


of CSM. 
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Formally affiliates do not have a voice in CSM or CNFCE policy. Policy development, 
decision-making and financial management is the exclusive Tesponsibility of CNFCE 
staff. Inputs from the field are received during meetings in which ideas are shared. 
CNFCE is responsible for part of the training of the staff members and contributes to 
the monitoring of programmes. In general CNFCE, being a secondary level 
organization, profiles itself as a service-oriented body. 


At present, nine primary organizations are affiliated with the Cluster School Movement. 
All of them are intimately tied to CNFCE and bear the CSM-title. 


Ss Staff and staff development 


CSM absorbs 90% of the CNFCE-budget. The CNFCE-programmes are mainly 
Supportive of CSM, and the CNFCE-staff spends almost all of its time on the 
movement--from this viewpoint CNFCE and CSM _ have become practically 
synonymous. 


CNFE has a very small staff. The emphasis is on training local staff for CSM affiliates. 


The majority of the trainees belong to the staff of the member organizations, but local 
animators also participate. 


6. Target-area and ta rget-group 


Although some of its members originate from just across the border in Andhra Pradesh, 
CNFCE generally restricts its activities to the state of Karnataka. The member 
organizations originate from all corners of the state. 

Unlike other Indian states Karnataka is not a cultural unit, and the Kanada language is 
not spoken by all inhabitants. The state is geographically divided into three main areas: 


the coastal region, the upper ranges (where coffee and tea plantations abound) and the 
low lands (characterized by scarce rainfall). 


Brahmins make up only 3% of the state population but have secured 45% of the jobs in 
the service sector (mainly government). The farming castes Lingayats and Gowdas 
constitute only about 15-20% of the population but dominate politically, occupying 


sex. Some education programmes are, however, directed more towards children of 


school-going Or nursery school age, while others focus on an adult population. The 
Intention is often to contact adults via the children ( 
example of this). 
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7 Activities 


Training 

This is the activity most essential to CNFCE support of affiliated units. Training is 
geared to enabling the affiliated organizations to take up various forms of education: 
nursery schools for pre-school age children, adult-education, vocational training, and 
primary school education. 


The staff members of the affiliated groups are trained in Bangalore. Training is 
generally imparted by Fr. Claude d’Souza and Leonilla Agueira. Training subjects 
include social analysis, the educational situation in Karnataka, and leadership. Twice a 
year meetings of NGOs are organized for an exchange of ideas and resources. 


Coordinators and animators belonging to one or various grassroot-level associations are 
also trained in Bangalore, especially in the initial stages of their involvement. Primary 
organization staff generally assist in these training sessions. 


Monitoring and Planning 

The affiliated organizations not having an FCRA number receive and account for funds 
via CNFCE. Other units have an independent financial policy but are monitored by the 
central office. Planning support and advice regarding the implementation of activities 
carried out by the primary level organizations is given freely. 

CSM’s relationship with the affiliated organizations is an intensive one. Every month 
staff members of the organizations meet with CSM in Bangalore, for training or 
discussions. The CSM-staff frequently visit the affiliated organizations for monitoring 
purposes. 


Other support 

Affiliated units can make use of the documentation, research and media sections of 
CNFCE. They can ask for assistance in undertaking preliminary studies of the 
educational situation of the area, developing educational material, and organizing street 
plays. They may also consult the young lawyer who is employed by CNFCE to help with 
legal cases involving the poor. The other CNFCE-departments have enabled CSM to 
publish clear and relevant information about the programme. 


8. Findings and Assessment 


Effectiveness and efficiency of CNFCE 

In a relatively short span of time CNFCE has built up relationships with a number of 
primary level organizations and provided them with services in the fields of training, 
monitoring and information. These organizations are all active in the field of 
organization-building and carry out educational and awareness-building activities 
through nursery schools and adult-education. Almost all groups undertake important 
efforts in the field of vocational training and income generation. 


CNFCE has succeeded in revitalising affiliated sick units and in giving them a new 


vision. It has concentrated its efforts on building up the affiliated organizations rather 
than on institutionalizing itself. 
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Its results are quite incommensurate to the inputs that have been used. With a 
professionally qualified and competent staff of only two persons it has mobilized, 


inspired and supported nine affiliated organizations. 


The main reason for the successful attainment of goals is the training programme 
designed by CSM for the staff of the primary organizations, which is also used by the 
latter to train grassroot-leaders. The programme is short and combines social analysis 
with field experience. The fact that it is largely carried out by the staff of the primary 
organizations has contributed to efficiency. 


Women are given a great deal of attention in CSM and affiliated organizations and are 
well-represented in the staff. 


The organization of CSM also appears to have a number of weaknesses. First of all, the 
lack of quality in supporting departments may make it difficult to sustain the present 
level of training. Secondly, the present concentration of managerial and training 
functions in the hands of two persons hampers the necessary development of both 
fields. The lack of a formal channel for affiliated organizations to influence and shape 
the policy of CNFCE reduces effectiveness. Finally, the socio-economic problems facing 
various communities do not seem to have been tackled in a systematic manner. To do 
SO may require the inclusion of other kinds of expertise in the core team. 


Impact of the CSM programme on affiliated primary level organizations 

Generally speaking, CNFCE appears to have succeeded in providing individuals and 
groups eager to work in the field of non-formal education with instruments and a set of 
ideas sufficiently elaborate to be workable. A number of existing NGOs have also 
benefitted from the methodological inputs provided, and have been put back on track. 
CNFCE has been successful in motivating and enthusing primary level organizations for 
a development model based on non-formal education. The affiliated organizations 
highly appreciate the CSM-approach, ideology and monitoring and planning support. 
They find trust, friendship and a congenial spirit. The charismatic personality of the 
CNFCE-director contributes to this appreciation. ; 


The contact CNFCE maintains with the organizations and the networking it has 
encouraged have provided the affiliated groups, which often operate in isolated settings, 
with a sounding-board for their activities and ideas. 


Results of CSM on the target-group 

The team observed a clear rise in awareness, as measured by the ability to understand 
their situation and express it, amongst the target-group. Women in particular appear to 
have benefitted: women’s groups consistently demonstrated that they do not only 
understand their situation of oppression but that they can also take action. 

To move on might be more difficult since the level of awareness of the intermediate 
staff, coordinators and animators is generally limited; they find it difficult to analyze 
ISsues at State or national levels. 


The movement has achieved remarkable success in providing pre-school education to a 
large number of economically and socially deprived people. The nursery school 
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programme, which is a key activity of many affiliated organizations, has not only 
provided pre-school children with day-care and a form of education, it has also 
facilitated the organization of parents. 

CSM has also reduced the primary school dropout-rate in its area of operation (in many 
villages visited by the team the rate was zero). On the other hand there has been no 
visible improvement in the quality of education. Innovation of teaching methods and 
material, with the goal of making them more suitable to the conditions of the poor, has 
not taken place. The improvement of the quality of formal primary school education no 
longer seems to be a main priority of CNFCE; although activities have been prepared 
in this field implementation is lagging behind. 


The movement has achieved considerable success in establishing various target-group 
associations at the village-level. The most vibrant are the associations of women 
(so-called mahila mandals). 

Meetings have been organized regularly at the cluster-level, but the effectiveness of 
supra-village-level organizations varies. 


The CSM-programme seems to have fulfilled its quantitative objectives: it has 
succeeded in spreading educational facilities in a vast geographical area to a large 
number of people. It has shown a remarkable ability to diffuse its methods and ideas. 
On the other hand it appears that the quality of the programme may have suffered in 
the process. 


CSM has been successful in combining a drive for education for the deprived with the 
organization of target-group communities to fight for their rights. The two prongs are 
interdependent and reinforce each other. The team does feel that a real problem may 
arise when the children that have participated in the nursery school programme and 
who are highly motivated want to continue their education at the primary (?) and 
secondary school-levels. Unless concrete plans are evolved this is likely to be frustrated. 


The grassroot-organizations which have come about through CSM activity have been 
able to take up a number of actions to improve their life situations. The most important 
one is related to obtaining access to social services. 


A common characteristic of all village- and cluster-level associations is that they expend 
a great deal of effort and energy on trying to obtain various kinds of social services from 
the government: drinking water, one-point electricity facilities, proper roads, etc. They 
have achieved a measure of success in this respect; in a number of places groups have 
also obtained official recognition for nursery schools and primary schools they had set 
up. 

The team notes, however, that the groups have not taken any consistent action to 
analyze the real causes of their poverty (apart from their lack of education). The 
exploitative relations with the money-lending landowner, or the (illegal) low agricultural 
wage rate are rarely discussed. Conflicts are clearly avoided, and although this may be a 
wise approach in the short run, it may be less so from a long-term perspective. 
Excessive preoccupation with obtaining government facilities may also dissuade groups 
from exploring other possibilities and avenues of growth within the village or region. 
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The primary level organizations have not succeeded in enhancing the economic position 
of the target-group substantially. Technical training has been imparted to some youth 
but this has been a scattered and dispersed effort. The socio-economic problems which 
the target-group face (lack of land and water, wages, dry land farming, agro-industries) 
have not been tackled in a broad and sustained manner. 


The long-term objectives of CSM, establishment of a people’s movement and a cultural 
revolution, are well known and there have been efforts to advance them. At the 
moment attempts are being made to unite village associations into clusters. Clusters are 
not yet linked at the taluk-level because of the distances and the lack of a common 
ideal or slogan uniting the various target-group categories (men/women, 
adults/youngsters, Scheduled Castes/Tribes). With the exception of the Siddi group that 
has a distinct ethnic identity (see Chapter 5 case 1), the movement has not yet acquired 
a thrust that attracts all constituent elements. Given the non-confrontational approach it 
may also prove to be difficult to create a joint movement. 

There is a real opportunity for the women associations, however, to unite at the taluk- 
and district-levels. A broader based movement of women appears to be a distinct 
possibility. 


No concerted effort has been made by target-group associations to enter panchayat 
elections. CSM will have to reflect on this issue since there are two alternative paths: 
either to prepare some leaders to enter into the panchayats and help them climb the 
political ladder, or to concentrate efforts on ensuring the highest awareness-level for as 
many people in the community as possible. The latter approach may be the most 
democratic. 


One of the greatest successes of the CSM-educational programme is its replicability 
over different geographical areas and even in different states (Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu). The lateral networking and co-operation which has taken 
place is unique: priests have been working with nuns, priests and sisters with laymen, 
Christians with non-Christians. This bodes well for the programme in the future. 


In other fields it is more difficult to judge the sustainability of the CSM approach. The 
affiliated organizations have no clear plan to hand over responsibilities to the local 
associations, village committees, and clustergroups. In some cases their attitude seems 


to be somewhat paternalistic: this will make the transfer of power more difficult to 
realize. 


It must be added that the CSM programme does not provide assistance or criteria to 
hand over activities to the grassroot-level. CNFCE has also not consistently thought out 
the duration of its own involvement with primary level organizations or the manner of 


feedback from the affiliated organizations. Lack of additional competent personnel at 
CNFCE may result in the load becoming unbearable for the staff. If they give way, the 
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CNFCE could become more effective and be more efficient through: 


— Extension of the CNFCE-team carrying out the CSM-programme. To improve 
the quality of training of the upper cadres of affiliated organizations will perhaps 
require the creation of a permanent section of two or three persons dedicated to 
preparing and evaluating various training programmes. 

~ Inclusion of lay-members in the governing body would increase and reward their 
commitment. 

~ Specific socio-economic problems facing various communities have not been 
tackled in a systematic manner by CNFCE. This may require the inclusion of 
other kinds of expertise in the core team. 
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PART II CASES 


KARWAR RURAL WOMEN AND CHILDREN DEVELOPMENT 
SOCIETY (KRWCDS) 


CASE 1: 


8 Background 


KRWCDS was established and registered in 1986 by two activists who had previously 
worked for the Rural Development Trust (RDT) in Andhra Pradesh. Disenchanted by 
the highly project-oriented approach of the organization, they decided to start an 
awareness-oriented programme in Karwar Taluk in Uttara Kannada District 
(Karnataka). They had previously visited the area and felt the need to conscientize the 
weaker sections. After a preliminary survey, they met Fr. Claude d’Souza, director of 
CNFCE. Finding the philosophy of CSM relevant, they decided to join its network. 


z Vision 


Contrary to what one would expect in view of the name of the organization, KRWCDS 
does not concentrate its programme on women and children but -in line with the CSM 
philosophy- aims to work for all categories of the rural poor. To be with the poor, 
rather than to work for the poor, is KRWCDS’s motto. 


3. Objectives 


The short-term objective of KRWCDS is first of all to organize the rural poor in 
associations of women (single and married), men, and youth. It aims to build awareness 
regarding the situation of poverty and caste oppression, and the process contributing to 
this situation. Another Short-term goal is the establishment of Saving schemes, which 
are envisaged to contribute to an improvement of the economic situation and a 
reduction of debt, bondage and dependence. KRWCDS also strives to develop 
resources, facilities and conditions of life through self-reliant collective efforts, and 
through greater access to government schemes and services. 


In the medium term KRWCDS wishes to unite the target-group at higher levels than 
the village, to increase their Participation in public decision-making, and to set the first 
steps towards creating a movement of the poor. 


In the long run the Organization aims at establishing a people’s movement which is able 
to address the needs for food, clothing, shelter and education. This movement is 
envisaged as having political and cultural dimensions, since human development is not 
possible without cultural change. 


4. Organization and organization-building activities 
en conducts its operations from its rented office building in the town of Karwar. 
art o 


the building is used for training purposes. KRWCDS is a registered society and 
has a controlling board consisting of several core group members and CSM directors. 
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Policy making is carried out by a team which consists of two coordinators and ten 
community-organizers. One coordinator and half of the staff are responsible for the 
women’s programme, the others carry out the programme for men. 


The team meets once a month to formulate policies and to monitor the progress of 
programmes and activities. The coordinators meet every week. All team-members visit 
the villages regularly, at least once a week. 


The operating procedure is as follows. After initial contact is established with a village, 
an effort is made to establish associations for men, women and youth. Men and women 
are generally organized separately. The main purpose of these associations is to allow 
each group to bring forward their main problems, discuss them and arrive at a common 
plan of action. To coordinate the efforts of the various village associations, a village 
committee is selected with representatives from all groups. 

At a later stage, a cluster of villages is formed with representatives of village 
committees attending monthly cluster meetings. At this level information on general 
problems affecting the villages is shared and a common plan of action is decided upon. 
Preparatory meetings are presently being held to bring the four existing clusters 
together at the taluk-level and, after expansion of the target-area, to the district-level. 


5: Staff development 


The community organizers are responsible for the organization of the village 
associations and assist them in planning and approaching government officials. Besides 
their organizational work they are in charge of the training programmes. 


The KRWCDS staff are assisted by 24 volunteer animators selected by the people and 
by an agricultural extension worker. The staff carrying out the woman and child 
oriented programmes are supplemented by: 25 nursery school-teachers (of which eight 
are paid by the government), a health education coordinator, 40 part-time community 
health workers, and one tailoring instructor. 


The KRWCDS coordinators are trained by CNFCE and in turn instruct the volunteer 
animators and nursery school-teachers at the local-level. The following training 
programmes are being carried out: 


_ exposure training intended to inform the rural poor and the locai staff of the 
existing inequitable and unjust situation and to make them aware of their rights 
and hidden powers; 

- organization training designed to increase the bargaining power of men and 
women’s associations; 

—~ training in agricultural methods; 

— training in health education and cultural skill development, 

_~ economic skill development training which is being carried out in co-operation 
with outside organizations such as SKIP. 
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6. Target-area and target-group 


The project-area is located in Karwar Taluk of Uttara Kannada District in the state of 
Karnataka; it is a forested region; in the coastal strip where flat lands can also be found. 
There are eleven taluks in the district, each inhabited by approximately 2,500 families. 
The social distribution of communities is as follows: Scheduled Castes (SC) 8%, 
Scheduled Tribes (ST) 20%, Backward Castes (BC) 40% and Forward Castes (FC) 


32%. 


KRWCDS is active in 40 out of 61 villages in Karwar taluk. The criterium for the 
selection of villages was the proportion of ST, SC and BC in the local population, linked 
to the economic status of the members. Clear economic indicators were developed to 
select potential participants. 

After six years of operation KRWCDS hopes to withdraw from the area it is presently 
working in and to expand its activities to neighbouring taluks. It is assumed that after 
this period the target-group organizations will be able to function autonomously. 


The target-group consists particularly of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The 
two groups, and especially the tribals, have been pushed out from the wastelands and 
are now settled in marginal, non-irrigated lands, A characteristic of tribal villages is that 
they do not have a clear nucleus but that houses are scattered over a large area. The 
average land holding of a household varies between one and two acres. The poor 
quality of the land and the uncertainty regarding rainfall increases the group’s 
vulnerability. Caste divisions are used to keep agricultural wages low, far lower than the 
minimum wages prescribed by the government. Women are paid half the amount men 
receive. The lack of social and political power of these groups can be gauged by the fact 
that only one out of the six presidents of the panchayats in Karwar taluk belongs to a 
Scheduled Caste. 


Special attention is paid to women. Another target-group consists of children with poor 
school performances and who drop-out of primary school. 


ki Activities 


Nursery schools 

Specially trained teachers run nursery schools in twentyfive centres. They are trained by 
KRWCDS and appointed in consultation with the village committee. Their main 
Purpose is to ensure that children enter primary school with sufficient preparation to 
avoid dropping out. 


ie 


9 Landless people and marginal or small farmers with less than five animals and an annual income of 
less than Rs, 3,000 were to be selecte 
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Health education and health care 

Forty part-time community health workers have been trained in ayurvedic: health 
treatment. Each has been provided with a simple kit and has been taught to keep a 
record of patients and types of diseases treated. 


Saving schemes and community credit funds 

The community credit funds are jointly managed by the village’s committee-members 
and KRWCDS. All the women’s associations visited by the team have a small savings 
scheme. Using these funds as collateral, people can obtain government loans and 
subsidies. In 1990 loans amounting to Rs. 3,19,270 were obtained in this fashion. 


Voluntary work (shramdan) 

Village associations often make use of the principle of shramdan, voluntary work, to 
upgrade or construct common facilities. For example, the team was shown a medium 
size reservoir in the village of Patte which had been constructed in 950 work days. The 
village committee had decided the pattern of work rotation amongst the members. In 
another village, a Hindu community prayer hall had been thoroughly renovated. 


Training 

Various types of training are provided to the members of the associations as well as to 
the volunteer staff. The main subjects are: social analysis, health education, 
organizational behaviour and agriculture. Agricultural training and extension services 
are all provided by one agricultural officer. 


Income-generating activities 
Basket weaving is undertaken by a few women’s associations. Their products are sold in 
Karwar town. 


The veterinary project which aimed at stimulating and improving the keeping of poultry 
and small animals has not yet been implemented, since the veterinary extension 
coordinator resigned. Vocational training for single women and the legal assistance 
programme have not yet been realized. 


8. Findings and assessment 


Effectiveness and efficiency of KRWCDS 
KRWCDS is a young and active organization operating with a large measure of 
effectiveness and efficiency. The staff generally seem to be qualified for the task of 
raising the awareness of the target-group. 


KRWCDS has clearly been able to realize a number of short-term objectives such as 
the establishment of formal educational facilities for children, the creation of 
villagegroups, particularly for women, and the institution of a community health system 
based on indigenous medicinal practices. 


In general the team gained the impression, however, that greater effectiveness was 
limited by the biased distribution of power. The approach is top-down: whereas the staff 
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may have some (indirect) say in policy-making, the volunteer animators have no voice 
whatsoever. ie 
Secondly, there is a lack of clearly defined roles in the village associations. The 
KRWCDS community organizers and the local animators are sufficiently motivated, but 
their work load seems to include too many different tasks: organizing groups, 
approaching government officials, and carrying out training programmes. 

Third, the professional competence of the staff and the volunteer animators appears 
deficient. From the limited awareness observed amongst the target-group the 
conclusion can be drawn that the training programmes carried out by the coordinators 
are not very effective. The staff have the capacity to analyze short-term local (village- 
and taluk-level) issues, but have difficulty in appraising broader concerns and long-term 
effects. Due to the CSM-approach emphasizing harmony, the staff have a hard time 
dealing with conflicts. Ecological issues are generally neglected and the staff lack the 
skills to carry out economic programmes. 

The programme is finally affected by the fact that most of the staff conduct operations 
from the office in Karwar. This may reduce efficiency. The vehicles presently used by 
the staff seem sufficient for the tasks to be fulfilled. 


Output and impact 

KRWCDS has definitely succeeded in reaching and organizing a major portion of the 
target-group in the area. Of the total population in the target-area (1912 families), 1306 
belong to the target-population. The target-population consists of: 12% scheduled 
castes (156 families), 29% scheduled tribes (377 families) and 59% backward classes 
(733 families). 


A large number of target-group associations have been established at the village-level, 
the general principle is to have separate groups for the two sexes. The various kinds of 
associations are indicated in the following table. 


Types of target-group associations established 


SC ST BC Mixed Total 


Men Z 11 13 2 28 
Women 3 3 9 ) 18 
Youth - 4 6 - 10 
Single women 2 - 6 - 8 
Children 2 3 2 1 8 


Questions can, however, be raised regarding the viability of the various organizations as 
they generally depend on the input of KRWCDS coordinators and animators. The 
reality of the KRWCDS time planning is also doubtful: the team wonders whether a 
period of six years is sufficient to improve the efficiency and independence of the 
target-group organizations at the various levels. With regard to the creation of 
supra-village-level associations the question can be raised how this is to be done if 
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The nursery schools (17 centres) are running well and the level of attendance is very 
high. Linkages with the primary schools have been established and the dropout rate has 
fallen considerably. Eight nursery school-teachers are now paid by the government and 
the hae has asked KRWCDS to participate in the training of government 
teachers. 


The following projects were carried out in 1990 making use of voluntary labour: eleven 
community centres or sheds were built; roads three to six kilometres in length were 
constructed in 21 villages; fourteen footbridges were constructed in eight villages; and 
eleven school playgrounds were cleaned and prepared. 


The programme has succeeded in removing caste barriers to a certain extent, especially 
in the women’s associations. Women of different castes now freely and openly meet 
with each other during village and cluster-level meetings. Many activities that used to 
be denied to women and to the lower caste poor are now being done by them. They 
have gained a new awareness of their rights and potentials. Through regular meetings of 
village-level and cluster-level associations, they appear to have developed a fairly strong 
consciousness of being a movement of poor and deprived people. 


The level of awareness in the women’s groups is very high. They freely discuss their 
problems, especially the physical violence suffered from their husbands on account of 
drinking. The team did observe the tendency to avoid discussing difficult issues like the 
pattern of landownership and their indebtedness to high castes. Conflict avoidance is 
over-emphasized; this bears the danger that community leaders will be co-opted by 
higher castes. 


A lower level of awareness was found in the tribal associations. 


Increased awareness has resulted in a great sense of self-reliance: it is mainly expressed 
in the effort to pressure the government to obtain facilities, and in voluntary work. The 
high level of participation in actions has resulted in government benefits such as 
electricity, recognition of nursery schools, etc. Some women’s organizations have also 
been able to obtain government benefits through the so-called TRYSEM programme. 


The KRWCDS programme so far has not addressed the agricultural needs of the tribal 
community. Their villages are situated in the midst of rich paddy fields that can easily 
be cultivated for a second or third crop if water. is made available, a typical example is 
provided by village Barge with 23 households operating about 200 acres of good iand. 
The agricultural officer plans to raise agricultural productivity by introducing higher 
inputs (HYV seeds, fertilisers). Attention should be drawn to the fact that this approach 
may not improve productivity in the long run and may have serious ecological 
consequences. 


Cluster meetings have a very positive effect on the whole movement since they make 
people aware of their power. But not all of them are equally successful. The cluster 
meeting the team attended in the village of Patte, for example, revealed a number of 
important limitations in their functioning. First of all, the purpose of the cluster 
meetings was not clear: are they occasions for sharing experiences, regular monitoring 
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and planning exercises or forums to formulate policy? Secondly, participation was poor: 
the meeting was dominated by the community organizers and a few animators. Third, 
the link with previous meetings was not clear: there was no review of decisions taken 
previously. Finally, the criteria to elect committee-members are ambiguous. 


The long-term objective, to establish a people’s movement to alleviate the economic 
situation of the poor, has not been reached as access to political power is not 
encouraged. No serious thought has been given to the possibility of contesting 
Panchayat elections. It is difficult to envisage how a people’s movement can be started 
and maintained when the various groups (STs, SCs and BCs) do not perceive a common 
interest. The long-term development of a movement is hampered by the lack of 
expertise and training which anticipates the next stage of development. 


KRWCDS has developed a replicable approach and has extended its activities to other 
taluks. The women’s groups in particular seem to have potential; in some cases their 
dependency on the organization could be reduced in the next two years. The top-down 
approach appears to have a negative effect on the formation of leadership at the 
grassroot-level, however. It is not clear how KRWCDS envisages the process of handing 
Over power and responsibility to the local associations. The future role of the animators 
needs to be decided. 


The grouping of clusters does not coincide with the administrative structure at the 
taluk-level. This hampers the empowerment of the people as they have to approach 
different administrative units and direct their political lobbying to several local 
governments. 
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CASE 2: CSM YELLAPUR 
1. Background 


CSM Yellapur is the successor of the All Karnataka Siddies Development Association 
(AKSDA), established in 1983 and at that time funded by Hivos and Oxfam. These 
organizations suspended co-financing due to financial mismanagement and lack of 
transparency. AKSDA subsequently got in touch with the CNFCE which concluded that 
the organization still had the potential to contribute to the organization of the ethnically 
defined Siddi community (see section 6) and build collective leadership. Animators 
were trained by CNFCE and a lot of time was spent on reflection and planning. When 
Hivos discontinued funding in 1987, it left the support of the programme to CNFCE 
and Cebemo. CNFCE carries out intensive financial monitoring of the organization. 


v2 Vision 


The original approach of launching a broad integrated Siddi development programme 
was reformulated along the lines of the CSM philosophy. Emphasis is now placed on 
the organization of the people through the formation of target-group associations. The 
activities carried out by CSM Yellapur aim at uniting and uplifting the Siddi 
community. The approach is holistic. 


ES Objectives 


The short-term objective of the CSM Yellapur organization is to improve pre-school 
and primary school education and to introduce non-formal technical education. 
Subsequently the organization wishes to realize target-group associations at the village- 
and supra-village-level which are to strive to obtain access to government schemes. 


In the long-term CSM Yellapur aims at the unity and upliftment of all Siddis in the 
area. 


4. Organization and organization-building 


CSM Yellapur has one overall coordinator who organizes the activities of three (male) 
district coordinators and one (female) coordinator for the women’s programmes. They 
are assisted by twenty village animators, twentysix (female) nursery school-teachers and 
ten para-professional primary school-teachers (of whom four are women). A 
bookkeeper completes the team. 


Infrastructural inputs (rented building, vehicles) are modest. 


The five coordinators had been active in AKSDA and were re-trained by CSM to be 
with the people (participation and organization) rather than to work for the people 
(dependency). Most of the animators have recently joined the staff: selection criteria 
are integrity, organizational capacity and basic educational requirements. With regard to 


the nursery school-teachers preference is given to members of the Siddi community. 
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The lowest level that the target-group organization CSM Yellapur Strives to establish is 
the association. Members are drawn from approximately ten neighbouring settlements 
ranging from three to twenty houses. Four associations form a cluster and three clusters 
a division. CSM Yellapur has presently organized three divisions of three clusters each. 
Meetings at the association-level are held weekly, at the cluster-level they take place 
every fortnight. Each division meets monthly and all divisions meet every three months. 
Representation on a higher organizational-level is not automatically reserved for the 
chairperson or secretary of a group. but is determined by election at the 
association-level for the cluster meetings, and at the cluster-level for the division 


meetings. 
= Staff and staff development 


With the exception of the overall coordinator and the women’s programme coordinator 
all staff members are Siddis. The organization ultimately aims to make Siddis 
responsible for the entire programme, non-Siddis would then only have an advisory and 
Supportive role. 


The coordinators are trained by CNFCE in Bangalore and in turn train the local 
animators. Training programmes for the coordinators are held on a monthly basis and 
are based on the CSM training modules. 


6. Target-area and target-group 


Siddis are the descendants of African Slaves brought to India by the Portuguese. 
Although they can still be easily distinguished by their negroid features, they have 
adopted local languages (Konkani, Kanada), religions (Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity) and customs in the course of time. They have recently (in 1986), after a 
great deal of effort, been recognized as a Backward Community and are hence entitled 
to obtain government benefits. 


Siddis live in distinct settlements throughout Uttara Kannara District and in the 


Surrounding area as well. There are other settlements in the Saurashtra region of 
Gujarat. Many settlements are located in the forest. When the settlement forms part of 


loans and other facilities from the government. The majority (93%) is illiterate, 
ignorant of its rights and easily exploitable, 


The target-area of CSM Yellapur is ethnically defined: the organization works with the 
Siddi population of the district, which numbers about eight thousand, 
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F. Activities 


CSM Yellapur has carried out the following programmes and activities. 


Nursery schools 

There are twenty nursery school-teachers running classes to prepare and motivate Siddi 
children to enter the formal education system. Nursery schools are also opened to 
children of other tribal communities like the Goulis and Kudumbis. This serves two 
purposes: to accustom Siddi children to mix with other children, and to build up 
relationships with other deprived yet numerous communities in the area. The schools 
are located in simple huts and are supervised by the local association. The average age 
of the teachers is from 14 to 16 years, perhaps a little too young. 


Primary Schools 

CSM Yellapur started establishing primary schools for the Siddi community because 
government schools are located at too great a distance from the settlements. Some of 
the schools have now been recognized by the government at the insistence of the local 
associations. There is a higher degree of awareness among the para-professionals 
manning these schools than among the nursery school-teachers. The reason for this is 
that they have been much better trained. 


Boarding houses 
Two boarding places have been established adjacent to primary schools for the benefit 
of children from far away scattered settlements. 


Building local organizations 

The process of building grassroot-organizations follows a clear pattern. Animators visit 
settlements and encourage the population to establish an association. Generally ten 
settlements form one association joining men and women. The animators attend 
association meetings (and cluster meetings) and assist the members in taking action, 
particularly in obtaining access to government facilities. 


Vocational training and agricultural support 
Individuals have been sent for technical training by the voluntary organization SKIP. 
Efforts have been made to improve agricultural practices. 


8. Findings and assessment 


Efficiency and effectiveness of CSM Yellapur 

CSM Yellapur has a clear and simple organizational structure. There is a high level of 
democratic participation and great flexibility in policy matters. CSM-policy is adapted in 
accordance with the varying needs of the people in a specific area. If conflicts arise, i.e. 
due to scarce financial means, the motivation of the people becomes a major criteria in 
setting priorities. Having listened to the people’s ideas and wishes the animators inform 
their division coordinator who in turn maps out future plans with his staff. The result of 
this method is that the three divisions carry out programmes which vary substantially. 
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When conflicts occur in the target-group associations they are thrashed out until 
agreement is reached. This has occasionally delayed the process of decision-making. If 


necessary disputes are discussed at a higher organizational level. 


The animators are selected by the community on the basis of trust; since few Siddis can 
read or write they look for people who can inform and assist them. While the animators 
are certainly motivated, their professional qualities are disparate. Their analytical skills 
are often poor: the level of social analysis and understanding has subsequently suffered. 


The number of staff involved is rather high when compared with the intensity of the 
programmes implemented. The high wage component may result in an extended period 
of dependency on outside funds. 

On the other hand there is ample evidence that the educational programmes have 
increased the proportion of Siddi children entering primary school. In settlements 
operating nursery schools this ratio may be close to 100%. In addition, the number of 
dropouts at the primary school-level has decreased dramatically due to the education 


efforts. 


Output and impact 

The level of social awareness has increased considerably, not only among the animators 
and nursery school-teachers, but among the village association members as well. Before 
the programme started their self-image was extremely low. The team has now found 
evidence which points toward improvement: the clear rejection of labels attached to 
them by other communities: the clear perception that at the present moment settling 
the landproblem is the most pressing need. And the realistic assessment of 
Opportunities for change: an unfair shopkeeper cannot be confronted at the moment 
because the village does not have an alternative. The community has also been able to 
transcend differences of religion in order to fight for a common goal. 


One of the main objectives of the village associations is to obtain government services 
such as street lights, drinking water pumps, etc. They have made significant progress in 


Although people clearly voiced the fact that their main problems were related to the 
availability of water, legal ownership of cultivated land, and the establishment of shops 
by the community, CSM Yellapur has not yet paid much attention to economic matters. 
Little has been done to find a solution to the landproblem although a lawyer helps in 
taking up landcases. The awareness programme and the organizational Strength which 


has been achieved have not been brought to bear upon these pressing issues. 


village units and 4 nursery schools in cluster 2, 2 village units and 2 nursery schools in 
cluster 3, 3 village units and 2 nursery schools in cluster 4, a similar number in cluster 5, 
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4 village units and 3 nursery schools in cluster 6, 3 village units and 3 nursery schools in 
cluster 7, none in cluster 8, and 3 village units and 4 nursery schools in cluster 9. 


The scattered settlement pattern makes it very difficult to obtain representation at the 
mandal (panchayat)-level. On its own, the community has few chances of influencing 
the politico-administrative machinery. 


While organization-building is a slow process some other achievements are worth 
mentioning: the big demonstration (more than 3,000 Siddi participants) to urge the 
government to legalize the land cultivated by the Siddi community and other tribals of 
North Kanara District, and the filing of court cases of communities which had lost land 
to outsiders. In the framework of organization-building and empowerment three 
conventions were held bringing together Siddi people from a larger area. Each 
convention was dedicated to a specific subject: education, land problems, and children. 


The grassroot-organizations have been able to survive the dramatic organizational 
changes which have taken place in CSM Yellapur (see section 1). This underscores the 
determination of the groups to carry out their activities independently. CSM Yellapur’s 
decentralized style of decision-making reinforces the groups’ autonomy. The core team 
allows each division to chart out its own priorities. 
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CASE 3: CSM DODDABALLAPUR 


i Background 


CSM Doddaballapur is the successor of the Rural Organization Action for 
Development (ROAD), established in 1977 and supported by Cebemo since 1978. 
ROAD was established by sisters of the order of St. Joseph of Lyon with the intention 
of improving the education and health situation of the poor. The focus shifted from a 
charitable, curative health programme towards a non-formal education programme in 
1982. Due to a lack of experience in this field ROAD adopted the CSM-approach in 
1987. A new set-up was devised together with CNFCE and new staff members were 
recruited; at this point ROAD abandoned its name and became CSM Doddaballapur. 


2. Vision 


In the course of carrying out the earlier programme the sisters running ROAD realized 
that they were not achieving their objective of improving the position of the poor in any 
fundamental way. Their acceptance of the CSM-approach was the direct result of a 
CSM-survey carried out in 1987 which concluded that the conditions and quality of 
education in government run one-teacher schools are below par. As this is the only kind 
of educational service available for weaker sections of the rural population, it 
contributes to further marginalization. 


CSM Doddaballapur aims at social change through education. 
It follows the holistic and pragmatic non-formal education approach of CSM but 


restricts itself to a limited set of objectives. Its programme includes the training of 
nursery school-teachers and the provision of adult-education. 


kN Objectives 


The short-term objectives of CSM Doddaballapur are to establish rapport with the rural 
poor and to contribute to the establishment of target-group organizations for men, 
women and youth at the village-level. One of the aims of the target-group associations 
is to gain access to government programmes. CSM Doddaballapur also intends to 
establish nursery schools and adult-education-groups in every project village and to 
involve primary school-teachers in the programme. Finally it strives to provide training 
in the field of agriculture and animal husbandry and conduct a community health 
programme. 


In the medium-term the organization aims at establishing target-group organizations at 
the taluk- and district-level. In accordance with CSM-objectives, the long-term goal is 
to create a people’s movement and improve the relative position of the poor. 

4. Organization and organization-building 

CSM Doddaballapur is divided into five separate units, each co-extensive with a 


revenue division (hobli) in the taluk: —Doddaballapur, Tubegre, Madhure, 
Dobbebelavangala and Sasalu. In Doddaballapur, activities are coordinated by five 
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sisters of St. Joseph of Lyon, they are assisted by six animators two of whom are women. 
In Tubegre there is one coordinator assisted by three male -animators. In Madhure, 
there are two coordinators and three male animators. In Dobbebelavangala, activities 
are coordinated by five Bethany sisters and a lay-teacher; they are assisted by five 
animators, one of whom is a woman. In Sasulu there is one coordinator assisted by two 
male and three female animators. 


The coordination of activities is taken care of by a central staff (the five senior 
coordinators in the different units) and is done in the Doddaballapur centre of the 
sisters of St. Joseph of Lyon. This centre serves as a training institute for the animators, 
nursery school-teachers, adult-education instructors and local leaders. 


CSM Doddaballapur also employs four adult-education teachers, two instructors who 
look after dropouts and fifty nursery school-teachers. 


The five senior coordinators meet monthly during the training sessions for animators, 
association-leaders and nursery school-teachers. The animators and _ nursery 
school-teachers working in each unit meet weekly. 


A first attempt has been made to cluster neighbouring village associations in each 
division. So far, 49 village committees have been brought together in 28 clusters. 


5. Staff and staff development 


CSM Doddaballapur has a highly motivated and qualified staff of locally recruited 
animators. Eighteen out of twentythree animators finished primary school and attended 
(some years of) high school. Six of them belong to the forward castes, the remaining 
group to the lower or backward castes. 


Animators are trained by the CNFCE team in Bangalore. Subjects include social 
analysis, educational systems, agriculture, group dynamics and community-organization. 
Upgrading of the staff is done through courses in agriculture, legal aid, street-theatre, 
health and so on. These training programmes, which are held on a monthly basis, also 
aim at team-building and make it possible to monitor progress. Local animators, 
nursery school-teachers, education instructors and local leaders are trained by 
field-officers, personnel at the Doddaballapur centre and the central team. 

A meeting with all of the nursery school-teachers at Doddaballapur revealed that 
thirtyfive are SCs and fifteen STs. The team observed a high degree of motivation: 
some of them had undergone great hardships to obtain permission from male family 
members to become teachers. 


10 8 in Doddaballapur, 3 in Tulsegere, 5 in Madhure, 2 in Dobbebelavangala, 8 in Sasalu. 
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6. Target-area and target-group 


The target-area of CSM Doddaballapur is the Doddaballapur taluk, situated about 
40 km north of Bangalore. This taluk has a population of approximately 250,000 living 
in 301 villages. Twentyfive percent of the inhabitants belong to the Scheduled Castes, 
seventy percent are illiterate. Villages are close to each other but clustering only started 
when the CSM programme became operational. The villages are heterogeneous and 


inhabited by high and low castes. 


The main target-group in the villages are the Scheduled Castes. Occasionally higher 
castes members participate in the programmes and, more often than not, dominate the 
scene. The target-groups belong to the categories of the landless (60% of the 
population) or small landowner (20%). The higher castes in the area, Brahmins, 
Gowdas and Lingayaths, own the irrigated land and possess 15-100 acres per family. 
Although the landless have taken action to procure land, they have not been very 
successful so far. Where land has been redistributed it appears to have been of low 
quality. The Vokkaliga caste dominates the panchayats. 


2 Activities 


The present programme foresees in the training of nursery school-teachers and the 
implementation of adult-education classes in the evening, in the villages within the 
immediate environment of each unit centre, to be extended to all areas of the taluk. 


A number of stages can be distinguished in the way the programme has been 
implemented since 1987. The first Step is that a field-officer studies the local situation 
of a village and stimulates the population to organize themselves. A nursery 
school-teacher and an adult-education teacher are appointed and trained, and women’s 
associations are established. Within six months a nursery school was established. Health 
classes are provided and other issues like the right to land and the dowry system are 
discussed. In line with the main thrust of the NFE-programme in India, attention is paid 
to gaining access to government programmes in the fields of agriculture, animal 
husbandry, and others. Knowledgeable field-officers give advice and provide training to 
the local communities. 

To tackle the landright-issue legal aid is provided via a lawyer affiliated to CNFCE in 
Bangalore. Access to formal (primary) education is given attention in accordance with 
CSM objectives. The Organization strives to involve primary school-teachers in the 
programme. 


Woman’s activities have been very pronounced from the beginning. Although the 
animators initially concentrated on the introduction of nursery schools, women in many 
villages opted for a women’s association. These associations are the driving force in the 
villages. There are active youth associations as well. 
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8. Findings and assessment 


Effectiveness and efficiency of the organization 

The team feels that the manner in which CSM Doddaballapur is organized is efficient 
and effective. The loose structure of the organization is compensated for by the 
commitment and expertise of the sisters of St. Joseph of Lyon and the Bethany sisters, 
who are members of the central staff and serve as catalysts for the animators. Efficiency 
is boosted by low investments in facilities such as a building and vehicles. An additional 
factor is the use of low-cost teaching methods such as street plays and games for 
children in the nursery schools. 

The fact that most of the coordinators have only participated in the programme for a 
short time and lack experience, decreases the programme’s efficiency to some extent. 


The team gained the impression that the short-term objectives of the organization have 
been achieved, except the ones related to vocational training. The intermediate goal has 
not been achieved as of yet, but a start has been made by creating associations at the 
village-level. The long-term objective still remains a dream. 


One may note that the sex ratio between male and female animators is much more 
equal than generally observed. This improves the ability of the organization to reach the 
female members of the target-group. 


Output and impact 

CSM Doddaballapur has so far established 49 village committees composed of the 
representatives of the various associations, 49 nursery schools (6 nursery 
school-teachers paid for by the government), 7 community health centres, 8 associations 
for women, 13 for youth, 4 for children and 6 for dropouts. With regard to the latter a 
shift in emphasis is taking place: dropouts seem to be given priority over adults in the 
education programme. 


There is ample evidence that the number of children attending nursery schools is 
increasing, resulting in a higher access to primary education. The enrolment ratio for 
the first standard is close to 90%. Before the programme was implemented enrolment 
in standard 1 was only 10%. 

Adult-education has brought about an appreciation and understanding of the basic 
concerns of the villages and the taluk. There is growing awareness, especially among 
women, on issues such as caste discrimination, exploitation, landrights and the 
possibilities education and government schemes provide. In Doddaballapur Taluk caste 
is still a formidable intervening factor, however, affecting the unity of the target-group 
and the associations. The team did observe a growing appreciation of the importance of 
unity amongst the members of the scheduled castes. This has in some cases encouraged 
members from backward castes to join the activities of the associations. 


The adult-education programmes have created a growing awareness of the possibilities 
of government schemes. Access to these programmes varies from village to village, very 
often depending on how the higher castes react. The poor are now Starting to oppose 
landlords; the many fine dramas and songs composed by members of the various 
associations and performed for the team show a piercing awareness of the power 
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relations that dominate village life. Many songs and drama productions express equal 
rights issues. Cultural programmes, touching on various relevant issues in the social 
environment (dowry system, oppression by men, harassment by the landlord, police, 
etc.), are part and parcel of the training for nursery school-teachers. 


As the village committees are becoming well established, the team observed ‘a growing 
urge to gain access to the political domain at the panchayat- and block-level. Amongst 
the animators there is a growing awareness that the forcefulness generated by 
committees at the village-level will not last very long if political power is not achieved. 
At the village-level an active participation in the coming elections is anticipated, to 
ensure a fairer share in government educational and agricultural schemes and to obtain 
landtitles. The observance of the (government defined) minimum wage-level is also 
strived for: this is of great importance for those whose main income is derived from 


coolie work. 


The establishment of associations has resulted in people of different castes sitting down 
together and discussing common problems. It has also contributed to the upliftment of 
the women. The team gained the impression that the village committees are not 
significantly dominated by men or by high caste persons, an important achievement. 


The associations at the village-level are not yet able to conduct their activities in a 
self-managing way and still rely heavily on the involvement of CSM Doddabalapur. 
They are in fact still quite vulnerable. At the present stage of development a broader 
transfer of expertise is not yet possible as financial conditions and organizational 
capacities have to grow. 


The nursery school-teachers and the animators are recruited and presently paid by CSM 
Doddaballapur. As the awareness-building programme stresses the importance of 
becoming more self-reliant, it may be assumed that this support is temporary. It is 
envisaged that (a number of) the nursery school-teachers will be transferred to the 
Pay-roll of the government once agreement has been reached. What will be done with 
the animators, adult-education instructors and other nursery school-teachers once the 
objectives have been achieved is stil] unclear. The future role of CSM Doddaballapur in 
the project area needs to be further conceptualized. 


It was mentioned above that the commitment and expertise of the sisters working in the 
central staff of CSM Doddaballapur is critical for the effectiveness of the organization 
at this stage. Reassignment of the sisters in charge -a real danger- could weaken the 
team and imperil the monthly training programmes. 
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APPENDIX 1. TERMS OF REFERENCE 
Ie Introduction 


India is the world’s largest producer of illiterates and child laborers. Of the 82 million 
Indian children within the six to 14 age group, half do not attend school. They do not 
have to, since primary school education is not compulsory in India. There are no truant 
officers monitoring children from school. 


Of those who enter the first grade, only four out of 10 complete four years of schooling, 
the minimum necessary to achieve literacy. With this extraordinarily high drop-out rate 
it is no surprise that literacy remains so low-only 40.8% of India’s population can read 
and write. And those numbers are actually growing. Between 1961-81, the total number 
of adult-illiterates in India increased by 5 million a year, or from 333 million to 
437 million.’ 


This is fully recognized by the Indian government. In its approach to the seventh 
Five-Year-Plan (1985) it was recognized that "the existing educational system is felt in 
its contents and processes to be dysfunctional to the requirements of the country, and in 
need of radical change". The document "Challenge of Education - A Policy Perspective" 
issued by the Ministry of Education warned that, "if adequate measures are not taken 
for the spread of education the chasm of economic disabilities, regional imbalances and 
social justices will widen further, resulting in the building up of disintegrative tensions".. 
"Unless new educational structures are created, the drop-out rate will continue and by 
the end of the century there will be 500 million illiterates (i.e, half of the illiterates of 
the world) in India. 


The major trust of the Indian Ministry of Education was formulated as follows: 
Quantitatively: universal elementary education by 1990 and the removal of illiteracy in 
the 15-35 age-group. 

Qualitatively: the improvement and reorientation of education at all stages with an 
effort to link it to material needs and development, and modernization of technical 
education. 

Looking at the implementation of the pronounced policies D’Souza noticed that the 
Indian government was more inclined towards the quality of education than accessibility 
where the latter directly concerned the weaker sections of the population. 


In contrast to other Asian nations, the Far Eastern Economic Review observed, "No 
Indian government has moved to make education compulsory. A commission appointed 
by the then prime-minister Rajiv Gandhi in 1985 to take a fresh look at the state of 
Indian education did not recommend compulsory schooling. The country’s educational 


1 M. Weiner, Suffer the Children, Far Eastern Economic Review, 7 February 1991. 
2  C.D’Souza, Education, Disaster, New Education, CSM-series, 1, 1987. 
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establishment has not pressed for compulsory education, nor have religious leaders, 
politicians, social activists or trade unionists.” Instead of implementing its formulated 
policies with regard to formal education the Indian government emphasis was placed on 
low cost programmes such as Pre-school education (or balwadis), a National Adult 
Education Programme (NAEP) and Non-Formal Education (NFE) especially for 
children not enrolled in school or dropouts in the educationally backward states. 


When the Indian government launched its National Adult Education Programme in 
1978, the NGOs eagerly responded. Prior to that date applications to support 
programmes for NFE had been minimal. Of the 3,000 projects financed in India in the 
period between 1968 and 1973 by 10 co-financing agencies only 40 projects were carried 
out in the field of Non Formal Education compared to more than 600 in the field of 
technical, scientific or academic education, the majority including the construction of 
buildings. In the period 1974 to 1976, 50 out of the 361 projects in the field of education 
were of the non-formal type. From 1976 until 1978, 60 out of the 402 projects in the 
educational sector were of the non formal type. 


By 1979 Non Formal Education as an instrument to assist the target-group in becoming 
aware of their situation, to organize them in groups and as a group to find ways and 
means to improve their socio-economic situation by claiming what is rightfully theirs, 
became the favorite approach for community development and people’s empowerment 
in India. 


Since the programmes of the NGOs were not financed by the national or local 
government they could tailor their programme to meet the local needs and to change 
the emphasis of adult-education programmes from literacy to social awareness as a 
means to implement Paulo Freire’s dream of raising the marginalized and the illiterate 
to high levels of critical consciousness. 


pe Cebemo’s involvement in India 


The following table is indicative for Cebemo’s involvement in India: 


Year number of projects amount in Nf. % Asia budget 
1985 118 7.412.000 29.2 
1986 109 7.315.562 25:7 
1987 148 7.818.105 26.8 
1988 146 7.875.976 25.1 
1989 189 10.758.637 33.4 
1990 187 12.154.750 37.1 
sean nines 


3 FEER, op. cit. 

4 C.D’Souza, op. cit. 

5 W. Fernandes, Christenen en Ontwikkeling in India, in: Wisselwerking, 10 jaar Cebemo, p. 401 
6 


P. Ramashandram, Andhra Pradesh Social Service Society, Adult Education Programme, Evaluation 
project: An idea draft report, 1982 
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About one third of all projects are found back in the sector non-formal education. 
Combined with the sector community development, in which non-formal education is 
used as an appropriate approach, up to 60 % of all projects and programmes supported 
by Cebemo are directly or indirectly linked to activities in the field of non-formal 
education. 


The policy document of Cebemo’s India section (1989) enunciates that, through this 
approach, the sub-region aims at promoting processes of development oriented towards 
conscientisation, mobilization and organization. This should ultimately lead to a 
capability increase of the target-group, enabling it to participate actively in the 
processes for structural improvement of its situation, i.e. the promotion of a process of 
emancipation empowering it to defend its own rights (entitlement-approach). Adhesion 
to existing programmes of the Indian government as well as the appropriation of local 
funding is aimed at. The support of Cebemo is therefore rather supplementary and 
oriented towards the creation of the conditions allowing for or strengthening the 
participation of the target-group. 


3. NFE in the Indian context 


The success of the NFE programme in India can be traced back to the disillusionment 
of the middle class youth in the late 60’s and early 70’s with the development models of 
that period, with the performance of the political parties (particularly those of the left) 
and with the activities of voluntary agencies. Its success is the result of a historical 
process and, as pointed out by W. Fernandes, any study therefore has to take into 
account "the context of the objective situation at a given historical moment that 
facilitated and even necessitated the birth of new organizations and new approaches."” 


Development programmes and technical projects had been developed in an attempt to 
build up the economic standard of the less privileged through agriculture, cooperatives, 
small scale industries, technical training etc. When experience and evaluations showed 
that the benefits of these programmes ultimately gravitated to the rich, leaving the poor 
where they were at the outset, if not worse off, the Indian activists where in full 
agreement that if India were to make a real break-trough in its developmental efforts, it 
is absolutely essential to change the present system and work towards a greater 
participation in power and use of the resources of the country. 


By the 1970’s, Fernandes observed that many voluntary organizations began to feel that 
economic inputs alone could not overcome poverty which, they felt, was the resuit of 
the oppressive social structures. Their experiences as well as other developments in the 
country convinced them that the dominant sections tended to get most of the benefits of 
the economic growth-oriented technical and other organizational inputs. A new type of 


7 W. Fernandes, Action Groups and Macro Organizations, in Social Action, ISI, vol 34, nr.2, 1984 
8 ibid 
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education, geared to making the weakest sections aware of their situation in order to 
help them become active agents of their own development and change in their society 


was considered essential. 


Social activists claim that the formal educational system has remained unchanged from 
colonial times and consider the system to be unsuitable for the needs of the Indian 
people. They like to recall that Gandhi himself rejected the system "for he felt that 
rather than enabling the masses to liberate themselves from the oppressive system, it 
inserts them into it. He propagated basic education for he considered the present 
system an education that is irrelevant and cuts one off from the realities of one’s 
concrete life situation. It is paternalistic and passive, and is based on a mechanical 
concept of the consciousness which has to be filled because it is empty”. 


4. Towards a working definition of non formal education 


The definition of non-formal education used by the social activists in India is thus much 
more restricted than it generally suggests, i.e. every kind of education that is given 
outside the formal school structure such as evening classes in the same school premises, 
classes under a mango tree, classes for dropouts, adult-literacy classes, sewing, carpentry 
and electrical fitting classes and vocational classes. 


These forms of NFE which achieved considerable results in the way of higher literacy 
rates, improved agricultural practices, greater technical skills were considered by the 
social activists "not only as ineffective because they did not lead to a greater 
participation of the masses in sharing power and in using the resources of the country, 
but even as counter productive. Adult-literacy, for example, only gives the learners a 
skill so that they may better insert themselves into the present exploitative system. 
Technical training gives people skills that make them more effective instruments 
through whose efforts the employers can considerably increase their profits. No doubt 
the trained worker increases his salary, but in much smaller proportion to the increase 
in the profits of his employer. 


Limiting ourselves to the restricted definition of NFE as formulated by the social 
activists - a definition which derives its limits from its goal - the programme evaluation 
will cover these NGOs who use the NFE approach as "an instrument to build up a 
greater participation of the masses in sharing power and in using the resources of the 
country". 


Since the methodologies have changed over time and were adapted to local contexts it 
is proposed to carry out the programme evaluation in three different areas in South 
India where Cebemo’s Partner network is heavily involved in NFE-programmes. 
cenit 


9 D.A. D’Abrero, Non Formal Education for Awareness Building, in: W. Fernandes (ed), People’s 
Participation in Development, ISI, 1980 


10 idem 
11 idem 
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5. Delineating of the problem 


Evaluations, studies and articles about voluntary agencies which adopted the 
NFE-approach as part of a wider movement that emerged in the late seventies in search 
of new forms of social and political action through which the masses of the people 
would move from the periphery to the center of development and political processes, 
vary greatly. Some write them of and consider them as of little significance for the 
socio-political transformation of society. Others stress the unique value of the 
experience gained in close contact with the marginalized poor. Still others see in them 
real possibilities of making a contribution to a new political future. 


In view of these divergent opinions and Cebemo’s involvement with actiongroups in 
South India who adopted the NFE-programme, the proposed evaluation will look into 
the question to what degree the APSSS, the SAGs and the CSM have been/are 
successful in developing and utilizing the NFE-approach as an adequate tool to work 
with the poor with the aim of establishing autonomous, strong and lasting people’s 
movements leading to the empowerment of the target-group. This will be looked into in 
terms of the devolution of decision-making authority to local levels for effective 
beneficiary participation and in terms of increasing the capacity for self-reliant, 
self-sustained development for beneficiary groups. 


In view of the specific Indian context the evaluation will pay special attention to the 
marginalized sections of the population, namely 


1. the harijans and tribals who live in a society characterized by a strict social 
hierarchy deeply ingrained in the value system of its people and indelibly 
sacralized by religious tradition, and 

2 women who live in a social setting where their degradation finds its culmination 
in bride-burning. 


6. Methodology 


The programme evaluation intends to assess the significance and impact of Cebemo’s 
co-financing programme in India in terms of its efficiency, effectiveness and 
sustainability. 


Cebemo’s support for Non Formal Education programmes are used as a point of entry. 
Non Formal Education is conceptualized in terms of the "entitlement-approach"”. 


By using the term “entitlement approach" Cebemo’s partners stress that NFE ultimately 
aims at awareness building. Awareness of what? - of the way the poor are oppressed, 
the origins of opression, one’s own worth, possible ways to improve one’s position, and 
the value of solidarity. Awareness for what? - to establish autonomous, strong and 
lasting people’s movements that are capable of ensuring that the political power and the 
natural resources of the country are distributed in a more equitable way by rightfully 
claiming what is theirs as provided by the different government schemes. In its extreme 
typological form this kind of NFE does not have a prescribed method or field of 
operation; instead, it fans out to other domains which are supposed to boost or 
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reinforce awareness-building. Thus, organization-building and (political) action are 
supposed to contribute to awareness, as is an economic programme in which the poor 
realize their capacity to improve their position. This kind of NFE is almost by definition 
fluid: the elements included depend on the situation, external circumstances and the 
development stage of the target-group. There is no fixed programme, no fixed activities, 
and a great deal depends on the capacities and assessment of the animator in touch with 


the target-group. 


Je 


d. 
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Participating partners in the programme evaluation include: 


The Andhra Pradesh Social Service Society. Established in 1977, the APSSS, 
aimed to promote a new orientation in development by educating the poor to 
become critically aware of the causes that keep them submerged in poverty and 
by assisting them to get out of these oppressive structures trough a participatory 
process of action programmes. APSSS opted for adult-education programmes as 
their major thrust and evolved progressively both as an organizational structure 
and producer of appropriate teaching materials based on the Paulo Freire 
methodology and contemplated by the principles of cultural development as 
proposed by Antonito Gramsci. 


Social Action Groups, Tamil Nadu. Social Action Groups in Tamil Nadu 
emerged in the early seventies when social activists participating in an All India 
Catholic University Foundation (AICUF) programme "Project to know India" 
Participated in village exposure programmes and work camps. The confrontation 
with the Indian reality fuelled with leftist thoughts motivated them to set up 
Programmes at village-level to change the poverty situation in India. SAG’s 
cover a wide range of activities. Of those who opted for Non Formal Education 
as an entry point to reach the local communities two groups were selected. 


2.1 New Education for Liberation (NEL) which aims to establish strong 
people’s movements for self-reliance and development, thus paving the way 
for social change. 


2.2 Animation for Community Development (ACD) which started as a 
NFE-programme and moved on to a second stage by incorporating 
productive economic activities in its programmes 


Center for Non Formal and Continuing Education. The CNFCE works through 
the Cluster School Movement (CSM) that aims to bring about the total 
transformation of society by building people’s movement of learning and thus 
enhancing personal and group power about the total transformation of society by 
building people’s movement of learning and thus enhancing personal and group 
power among the deprived sections. To reach that objective CSM aims at 
Providing education, which is sensitive and relevant to the needs of the society. 
It intends to eradicate a system where institutions of education exist as socially 
detached islands of knowledge. 


Since empowerment of people is the ultimate objective of the NFE-programme it is 
important to know for the purpose of evaluation and subsequent planning whether: 


1. this process took place and to what extent, and 


ya the change, if any, can be imputed in part or in total to the NFE-programme, as 
distinct from other causes. 


The evaluation therefore will look into the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
NFE-programme with regard to the objectives defined in terms of desired results. 
Emphasis is placed on the process of entitlement while sufficient attention will be paid 
to socio- and macro-economic factors. 

Efficiency will be analyzed in terms of the inputs (means) used to obtain the desired 
results or objectives. Attention is paid to the way in which the means to realize the 
NFE-programme and the activities within the NFE-programme have been applied and 
to the relation between the selection of specific inputs, their application and the results. 


Effectiveness will be analyzed according to three criteria which correspond to a 
project’s hierarchy of objectives, namely, short- and intermediate-term and long range 
efforts in order to achieve its objectives (i.e. were roads, health facilities or schools 
being constructed, was electricity obtained, were loans obtained); the effect, or the 
outcome of the use of project inputs (i.e. increased use of health facilities or higher 
attendance of schools because of availability of additional facilities or improved 
services, did the economic situation of the target-population improve as a result of 
improved credit facilities) and the impact, or the outcome of project effects at the level 
of the ultimate long-range objectives (i.e. did an increased literacy rate bring about 
economic and political empowerment and influence decision-making processes and 
allocation processes in matters relevant to the position of underprivileged groups and 
individuals). 


Special attention will be paid to: 


_ the enhancement of the economic position of the target-group 
- access to social services 

_ level of awareness reached, and 

_— changes in the socio-political context. 


Sustainability: will be measured in terms of the continuation of the programme after the 
NGO leaves the area, the level of participation of the target-group, the feasibility of the 
replication of activities on a wider scale and the feasibility to function adequately on the 
long-term in the event the support from the donor would decrease or be terminated. 


To operationalise these Terms of Reference, a desk study will be carried out according 
to the following TOR: 


L Origin, history and evolution of Cebemo’s partners involved in Non Formal 
Education programmes. 
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Relation with Cebemo, other CFO’s or organizations, local and regional 
governments. 


Organizational set-up 
Defined goals and objectives 
Relation with the target-group 


Inventory and evaluation of different types of NFE-models as applied in India, 
evolution within the historical context, evolution according to various 
socio-economic and political situations. 


Analyses of the total package of activities carried out (inclusive observed 
changes in time) and strategies defined to realize the objectives. 


Analyses of the efficiency, effectiveness and Sustainability of the 
NFE-programme. Relation between the impact of the NFE-programme and 
other processes and forces at work. 


Definition of empirical indicators to measure the process of change. 
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APPENDIX 2. ITINERARY 


2-10-91 


3-10-91 


4-10-91 


5-10-91 


6-10-91 


7-10-91 


8-10-91 


AM 
PM 


AM 


PM 


AM 


PM 


EV 


PM 


EV 


PM 


Arrival team 
Briefing team 


Briefing team at ISI 
- K.T. Chandy, Agriculture extension 
- Dr. J. Kananaikil, Scheduled Castes 
- M.D. Thomas, Extension Service 
- Paul Gueriviere, Documentation 
- Shalini D'Souza, Women’s Development 
- Project officers ISI Extension Service 
- Briefing team at Dutch Embassy 
- Mrs. Maaike Van Vliet 
Sector Specialist, Women and Development 


Flight to GOA, by car to Karwar 
Briefing with KRWCDS team 
Field visits 
1: to Kargaharijan Kheri 
2: to Sathegere 
1: Meeting with KRWCDS animators 
2: Meeting with KRWCDS coordinators 


Field visits 

1: Virge, Shirwe, Virupage 

2: Barge, Maigeni, Patte 

Debriefing KRWCDS team and Fr. Claude D’Souza 


By jeep to Yellapur 
Meeting with Core Group 
Meeting with animators 


Field visits 

1: Bagavathi 

2: Bachanathi 
Debriefing Yellapur core team 
By car to Bangalore 


By car to Doddaballapur 
Cluster team meeting 
Core group meetings 
1: Balwadi teachers and animators 
2: Coordinators 
Field visits 
1: Nagadenahalli, Obdanhalli 
2: Shakaragollahilli, Mudhuranahosally, 
Sasalu, Halanahalli 
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9-10-91 


10-10-91 


11-10-91 


12-10-91 


13-10-91 


14-10-91 
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AM 
PM 


AM 
PM 


AM 


PM 


EV 


AM 


PM 


EV 


AM 


Discussion with Fr. Claude D’Souza, CSM 
Debriefing with core teams CSM 

- CSM Doddaballapur 

- CSM Yellapur 

- Slums Bangalore 

- CSM - CNF 

- Corporation Schools, Bangalore 

- Sidi Community 

- CSM Kollegal 

- KRWCDS 

- Bannerghatta, GSASS 

- CSM Mungod 

- CSM Shantipurra 

- CSM legal services 


Flight to Madras 
Meeting with AICUF team 
-  Prof.S.J.A Packiaraj 
- Prof. B. D’Sani 
- Fr. K. Amal 
- Fr. M. Alfonso 


By car to Gingee 

Meeting with NEL core team 

Meeting with NEL core team 
1: Organizational set up and structures 
2: Programmes and activities 

By car to Villupuram 


Field visits to Vallam block and Gingee block 

1: Kilvailamur, Vavalkundrum, Kallalipet, 
Dhalavanur, Olipuram, Pandiankulam 

2: Thonalkarai, Alampoondi, Reddipalayam, 
Santhiamangalam, So-kuppam 


Meeting with core team ACD 

Field visits to Anadapuram and Appampatt 
Team meeting 

Debriefing with NEL core team 

By car to Villupuram 


Meeting with SAG 
- DCD, Dalit Christian Development 
- NEL, New Education for Liberation 
- CDS, Community Development Society 
: DFE Liberty, Integrity, Fraternity, 
Equality 
- SRDS, Slum and Rural Development Society 


15-10-91 


16-10-91 


17-10-91 


18-10-91 


19-10-91 


20-10-91 


21-10-91 


22-10-91 


23-10-91 
up to 
28-10-91 


AM 


PM 


AM 


PM 


- SARD, Social Awareness for Rural Development 
- ACD, Animators for Community Development 

- ACT, Annimators for Community Training 

- VCDS, Village Community Development Society 
- Kalvi Kendra 


Field visits ACD communities 
1: Kadayam, Odiyathur, ACD Center 
2: Vadakarai Thazanoor, Veerangipuram, 
Arcot 
Meeting with ACD coordinators 
By car to Villupuram 


Meeting Project Review Committee, SAG 
By car to Madras 

Meeting with Janodayam 

Meeting CSM Tamil Nadu 


By train to Vijayawada 
By car to Eluru 
Meeting with APSSS coordinators 


Field visits APSSS centers 

1: Maseedupadu, Veerabhdra puram 
2: Challapelli, Kothapalli 

1: Timmarao gudem 

2: Babukhan gudem 


Field visit 

- Kolleru (floods) 

- Maheswarapuram (unit meeting) 
1: Meeting with APSSS office bearers 

- Fr. Raymond Ambroise 

- Mr. Abraham 
2: Meeting with APSSS coordinators 


By train to Hyderabad 
Meeting with CHAI directors 
- Fr. John Vattamattom 


- Fr. Jose Melettukochyil 


Flight to New Dehli 


Report writing 
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29-10-91 Debriefing 
- Rene Mevis, DPO/MP, president 
- John Vattamattom, Director CHAI 
- R. Maria Susai, Secretary SAG 
- L. Joseph, President NEL 
- M. Dalethaiyan, President ACD 
- Claude D’Souza, Director CNFCE 
- Suneeta Dhar, joint coordinator PRIA 
- D. Abraham, Director APSSS 
- $Shaji John, Asstt Proj. Officer, ISI-ES 
- Koen Van der Wolk, Netherlands Embassy 


- Jos Koetsier, teamleader 

- F. Franco, team member 

- Sarath Fernando, team member 
- Wim Zoet, team member 

- Mil Roekaerts, team member 


30-10-91 Departure team 
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APPENDIX 3. CEBEMO’s PROGRAM IN INDIA 
Major partners: 
On the national level: 


- Indian Catholic Institute (IST) 

- Catholic Hospital Association of India (CHAI) 

- Caritas India 

- Society for Participatory Research in India (PRIA) 
- Action for Food Production (AFPRO) 

- All India Catholic University Foundation (AICUF) 


On the regional level: 


— Andhra Pradesh Social Service Society (APSSS), Secunderabad (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

_~ Tamil Nadu Social Service Society (TASOSS), Madras (Tamil Nadu) 

— Regional Council for the North and North East, Gauhati (Assam) 

— Centre for Non Formal and Continuing Education (CNFCE), Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

~ Social Action Groups (SAG), Villupuram (Tamil Nadu) 

_~ Xavier Institute of Social Service (XISS), Ranchi (Bihar) 

_ Centre for Development Research and Training (Cenderet), Bhubaneswar 
(Orissa) 

_ Behavioural Science Centre (BSC), Ahmedabad (Gurajat) 

- Society for Promotion of Area Resource Centres (SPARC), Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

—  Shramik Bharti, Kanpur (Uttar Pradesh) 

-  Sahabhagi Shiksham Kendra, Lucknow (Uttar Pradesh) 


Special attention is paid to the development of a qualitative strong network of partners. 
Trough regular policy discussions, the creation and/or strengthening of regional centres 
and cooperative efforts with regard to specific issues and target-groups aims to 
contribute to the capacity building of local intermediaries. 


Co-financing programme 1970-1990 


Years Number of projects Co-financing 
approved (in 000 guilders) 
1970 - 75 28 8,743 
1976 - 80 231 23,585 
1981 - 85 406 34,370 
1986 - 90 779 45,425 
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Education 


- Adult Literacy: 44.1% 
- male: 58% 
- female: 29% 
- Mean years of schooling: 9 ib 
- male: 2.3 
- female: — 1.1 
- Enrollment ratios 
- primary: 
- secondary: 41 
- combined primary and secondary: 66 
- tertiary: 6.4 
- primary drop out rate: 62 
Official Development Aid: ’000 US$ in 1989 1.874 
- as % GNP 0.7 
- per capita, in US$ 23 
- ODA for social investment (as % total) 6.9 
- ODA for education and health (% total) 1.0 


(source: United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), Human Development 
Report, 1991, Oxford University Press, 1991) 
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